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MODERN LOGIC.* 


A CENTURY ago Kant described Logic 
as a science that had to all appearances 
been completed by Aristotle, as no addi- 
tions or modifications of any value had 
since his time been made to it. This 
verdict, of course, ignored the various 
attempts made by thinkers like Bacon, 
Descartes, and others to find out a new 
method by which truth could be attained 
(ars inveniendi), and thus to bring logi- 
cal theory imto the services of the Sci- 
ences. It was, however, true that the 
additions made to the Aristotelian Logic 
by the Schoolmen and their successors, 
who cultivated it as a purely ‘formal’ 
science, consisted mainly in useless re- 
finements and artificial ‘subtleties, which 
served rather to obscure, than to throw 
light upon, the real nature of conciscte 
thinking. 

Although many of the scholastic ex- 
crescences have fallen away from the 
subject as taught in most American col- 
léges and universities, the formal and 
artificial air which still pervades logical 
text-books has brought the study into 





* Logic. By Dr. Curistorn Sicwakt, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Tubingen. Sec 
ond Edition, revised and enlarg: d. In two volumes. 
Translated by Heten Denpy. 


bad repute in many quarters. And its 
defenders have found it easier to urge 
its very obvious practical and discipli- 
nary advantages, than to maintain that 
even the best of the traditional treatises 
on the subject furnish an adequate ac- 
count of the real nature of thought. 
The prevalent interest in Psychology at 
the present time is perhaps responsible 
to some extent for the view, maintained 
by some, that Logic is simply a. part of 


‘Psychology. The chapters on Judgment, 


Reasoning, etc.. found in, many, psycho- 
logical treatises may, it is urged, be ad- 
vantageously substituted ‘for ‘a, S¢parate 
study of Logic. This point of view I 


Shali have occasion to discuss a little 


later. 
As a ‘matter of fact, ‘hawev: 7, it is ‘no 
longer necessary to choose between the 


old Logic and no Logie, at all. Kant’s 
judgment regarding t e finality of, ithe 


‘Afistotelian Logic, ‘like so many judg- 


ments regarding the finality of. long- 
established doctrines, has been proven 


false; and, curiously enough, the trans- 


formation of the point of .view. of 


‘the traditional Logic and. ‘the modern 


theories of the subject, are Jargely the 
résult ofa revival of interest in Kant's 
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own work! Leaving altogether out of 
account for the present the recent de- 
velopments of Symbolic Logic and the 
Logic of Chance, as due rather to a 
mathematical than to a philosophical in- 
terest, it is worthy of note that the in- 
vestigations of the past fifteen or twenty 
years have created a ‘modern’ Logic 
which is fairly entitled to rank beside its 
sister science, the ‘new’ Psychology. 

In England, the reform movement may 
be said to have been inaugurated by the 
publication of Mill’s Logic fifty years ago, 
although in recent English books, like Mr. 
Bradley’s and Mr. Bosanquet’s, it is the 
influence of Kant and Hegel which is most 
marked. The modern German writers 
who are regarded as authorities on the 
subject—Lotze, Sigwart, Wundt, etc.— 
have all broken away from the scholastic 
method of treatment and stand opposed, 
in Mr. Bosanquet’s phrase, to the “de- 
generate representatives of Aristotle.” 
The appearance in an English dress of the 
greatest of these German Logics seems 
to afford a fitting time for offering some 
remarks on the new movement, and for 
indicating in a general way some of the 
distinctions between its point of view 
and that of the older science, 

It is first necessary, however, in view 
of what has been said above, to distin- 
guish Logic from the psychology of the 
reasdning process. This can best be ac- 
complished by differentiating the general 
subject-matter of the two sciences. The 
difficulty in separating the standpoint of 
Logic from that of Psychology arises 
largely from the ambiguity of the terms 
employed. In both departments we 
tertn the matter with which we deal 
‘ideas.” ‘mental processes,’ or ‘states 
of consciousness.” But a psychological 
idea is an individually existing process 
which is differentiated from similar pro- 
cesses by a definite quality, intensity, and 
temporal attribute. Logic, on the other 
hand, does not regard the mode of exi'st- 
ence’ of" ideas, but their meaning or sig- 
nifitdnce; ‘ot what ideas are in them- 


of the 
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selves, but the facts to whic. .ney refer, 
beyond their mere existence, concern the 
logician, Ideas, that is, are signs or 
symbols of objective facts or truitis; 
and it is with the truth thus signitied 
that Logic deals. Psychology, in treating 
Reasoning process, therefore, 
treats of the manner in which different 


» elements enter into 4 certain kind of 


apperceptive combination. It has to de- 
scribe and explain the nature of the pro- 
cess, but it is entirely beyond its province 
to inquire what knowledge or truth such 
a process can afford. It is with this lat- 
ter aspect of Thinking that Logic deals, 
It has to investigate the importance of 
ideas or thoughts as elements in our 
world of objective knowledge, and is 
not directly concerned at all with their 
subjective or psychological side. After 


much confusion on this point, and much 
commingling of logical and psychologi- 
cal inquiry, the differences in subject- 


matter and purpose, which I have tried 
to indicate above, seem to have been 
pretty generally accepted by the most 
eminent representatives of both sciences. 

The old or traditional Logic makes an 
absolute distinction between the ‘ form’ 
and the ‘matter’ of thought. Abstract- 
ing altogether from the latter, it seeks 
to determine and prescribe the various 
forms to which all ‘ matter,’ or ‘ subjects 
of thought,’ must conform. Or, to state 
the matter more definitely; we may say 
that its problem is to define and clas- 
sify the various kinds of concepts with 
which thought can operate, and to de- 
termine the various relations in which 
these can stand when combined into 
judgments ; and similarly, to discover the 
valid combinations of the latter in the 
Moods and Figures of the Syllogism. 
The criterion of procedure employed in 
these investigations is the principle of 
noncontradiction or consistency.  In- 
consistent combinations of concepts or 
judgments,’ that ‘is, are ruled out; but 
logically anything is true which is not 
self-contradictory. 
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Now, without questioning the practical 
yalue of its canons, it is obvious that 
the old Logic does not take any account 
of many of the processesof everyday 
thought, and that its rules go but a little 
way in helping us to distinguish the true 
from the false.: For, in the first place, 
thinking is not adequately represented 
as a process of Operating with -ideas' al- 
ready in our possession—arranging them 
in various. ways and under various rela- 
tions, and drawing out of them by analy- 
sis the predicates implied in them. The 
real movement of Thought consists, on 
the contrary, in the formation and trans- 
formation of our ideas through actual 
contact with the real world of experience. 
A complete account: of the intellectual 
process, then, must deal with the relation 
of the mind to objects, and the activities 
by means of which the former builds up 
and continually modifies its world of 
knowledge. For, as I shall have to 
emphasize a little later, it is only by an 


intellectual activity—by ¢hinking—that 
the mind attains any knowledge of 


reality at all. It is this concrete think- 
ing of the real world given in experience, 
as opposed to the abstract process of 
operating with concepts, which modern 
Logic seeks to explain. 

Modern logical investigation has thus 
extended the field of inquiry so as to 
embrace what is popularly known as the 
inductive procedure of Thought. An- 
other and more characteristic distinc- 
tion, however, between the traditional 
and the modern theories of the subject, 
comes to light when we consider the 
different views which they take regard- 
ing the nature of Thought itself. Formal 
Logic, following the ‘faculty’ psycholo- 
gy; divided thinking into Conception, 
Judgment, and Reasoning proper. Each 
of these processes was represented as 
complete in itself, the only connection be- 
tween them being the fact that the higher 
use as material the finished products of 
the lower. Thus a judgment consists in 
a combination of concepts, and a syllo- 
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gism is formed by the union of judgments. 
Still more absolute seemed the distinc- 
tion between deductive and inductive 
reasoning. They were often represented 
not only as separate, but as actually 
opposed, processes of thinking, between 
which it was impossible to find any com- 
mon factor. And finally, Perception was 
regarded-as standing entirely outside of 
the sphere of Logic. Even after it -had 
been recognized that: objects do not of 
themselves pass over into our minds, and 
that Perception, therefore, necessarily 
involves an activity Of consciousness, it 
was still:tacitly assumed that this intel- 
lectual act must be different in kind from 
logical thinking. 

As opposed to this division of the mind 
into Separate faculties, the thought by 
which modern Logic is dominated is that 
of the unity,and continuity of all intel- 
lectual life. Thought is an organic, liv- 
ing function, or activity, which remains 
identical with itself throughout all its 
developing forms and phases. The ideal, 
accordingly, which Logic must set before 
itself is to exhibit these various forms in 
their organicunity and interrelation. No 
one of the developing stages of Thought 
can be treated in isolation; but each is 
what it is only in and through its con- 
nection with the whole. It must be shown 
that Induction is inseparably connected 
with Deduction, that Perception -pre- 
supposes the same intellectual activities 
which are involved in thinking: proper. 
No hard and fast boundary lines must be 
left standing between the different stages 
of the reasoning process; but the whole 
nature of: Thought must be exhibited as 
more or.less explicitly involved at each 
and every step. So far, only the broad 
outlines of this-new theory have been 
sketched. ' But the conception of an 
organism; whose parts are developing in 
mutual relation and interdependence, 
promisesto be as fruitful when applied to 
Logic as it has already shown itself to be 
in other sciences, 

So-mueh for Logie as.the theorv. or 
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science of Thought. Let us now turn to 
its practical applications and consider it 
@s an art which affords us guidance in 
arriving at truth. The technical part of 
formal Logic is comprised in the rules for 
Definition, the canons of the Syllogism, 
and the doctrine of Fallacies. The pur- 
pose of the positive and negative injunc- 
tions contained under these headings is 
to afford direction in arriving at a clear, 
systematic, and. consistent. proposition or 
‘set of propositions. I,cannot help think- 
ing that the: importance of this service 
has been ‘underestimated .by those who 
seem to delight in heaping reproach upon 
the’shortcomings of formal Logic. Clear- 
ness and consistency in thought are not 
‘so natural to the human mind that we 
‘can afford to ignore any aids to their at- 
tainment. As we have already seen, 
however, formal Logic yields us no 
means of determining whether or not 
propositions which are logically correct 
are also true of reality. A piece of fiction 
‘may conform much more closely to its 
-canons than the propositions which enter 
into-a scientific treatise. Modern logic, 
.on the other hand, professes to be the 
science of real as opposed to formal 
thought.. How can #fs technical part give 
us any criterion by means of which we 
can distinguish real from merely formal 
‘truth ? 

It is to the detailed answer of this ques- 
tion that. Professor Sigwart devotes the 
five hundred and seventy pages of his 
second volume. We have seen that 
modern Logic is concerned with the con- 
crete process by which thought builds up 

-an organized system of knowledge from 
the chaotic mass of given experiences. 
The aim of this process.,is to arrive at 
propositions which are necessary and true 
for everybody. The technical portion 
of. Logic—Logic -as Methodology—will 
have to pass judgment upon the methods 
by means of which it is proposed to at- 
tain this end. From this point. of view, 
then, Logic may be regarded as a criti- 
cism of evidence which has been derived 


from various sources. Certain general 
propositions are to be proven or dis- 
proven. Logic as Methodology has to 
lay down the general conditions which 
must in every case be fulfilled before any 
such proposition can. be regarded! as 
either established or refuted. And, in the 
second place, the Methodology of any 
particular science will have to decide 
what facts are to be admitted as evidence 
within this department, and to determine 
in each instance what requirements tliey 
must fulfil in order to conform to the 
conditions of proof in general. 

Two remarks are here necessary: First, 
it is. obvious that the rules of Logic 
would never enable any one to determine 
from the outside what are the methods 
best adapted to any particular science. 
For it is not until one has a fairly inti- 
mate knowledge of the facts within a 
particular department of investigation 
that he is in a position to comprehend 
their mutual relation, and therefore, the 
bearing of any set of facts upon a general 
conclusion. On the other hand, it is 
equally necessary that the worker in a 
special field shall clearly understand what 
is essential to the nature of proof, and be 
fully conscious of the exact way in which 
his facts fulfil those conditions. But if 
the knowledge of these principles cannot 
safely be left to mother-wit, we may con- 
clude that the best results wiil never be 
attained until scientists are logicians, or 
logicians become scientists. 

But here I can imagine that a protest 
may be made against the premise from 
which these conclusions have been ob- 
tained : namely, that scientific knowledge 
is the result of an intellectuai construc- 
tion or inference. What, after all, it muy 
be urged, has logical thinking to do with 
science? Ip the natural sciences, at least, 
we obtain truth by going to our senses; 
and it is these, not any methodological 
rules, which afford us the final test of 
what is false and what is true. 

The only way, I think, in which this 
view can be met is by inducing the ob- 
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jector to reflect upon what he means by 
‘science.’ The usual answer is that 
science is a body ‘of organized and syste- 
matic knowledge. That is, it consists in 
an orderly series of judgments or proposi- 
tions that are universally true. Truth, 
however, in the form of universal propo- 
sitions is neither directly perceived by the 
senses, nor given in experience. Scien- 
tific truths are indeed established on the 
basis of the evidence afforded by what 
we actually experience, but sciences are 
neither founded nor extended by the 
mere accumulation of observed facts. Of 
course, it is an indispensable part of the 
scientist's work to observe and collect 
facts. These are the data which are 
essential to the intellectual act by means 
of which scientific truth is attained : they 
constitute the raw material out of which 
the scientific structure is to be formed. 
The point that I wish to emphasize, how- 
ever, is that science is essentially the z- 
terpretatio nature, and that without this 
interpretation there only is an unmean- 
ing collection of facts, which has no Claim 
tothe title. The man of science, as Bacon 
puts it, must neither content himself with 


THE PRESS ON THE 


Ir is generally admitted that Mr. 
Crawford achieved his most brilliant 
success in the series of novels that, fol- 
lowing the fortunes of the house of 
Saracinesca, are in reality a vivid picture 
of the shifting forces of society in 
modern Rome; and it was, consequently, 
inevitable that the most lively interest 
and curiosity should attend the an- 
nouncement of another series in which 
Mr. Crawford would attempt to deal with 
America and American life, as typified 
in the house of Lauderdale. On-Mr, 
Crawford’s peculiar fitness for such a 
task it is needlessto dwell: an American 
by birth and early training, he has, 
nevertheless, passed so much of his life 
abroad that he is enabled to view Ameri- 
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collecting, like the ant, nor with spinning 
his threads {rom himself-like’ the spider; 
he must rather imitate the bee, which 
first collects, then organizes and trans- 
forms the gathered material. 

It is so customary to dwell upon-the 
necessity of collecting facts from every 
possible source that there is'some dan- 
ger, I think, of forgetting that thiats éaty 
a means to an end. In whatever’fietd%of 
research our inquiries mray ‘be made; 
it is necessary to keep clearly in min@ 
the odject and atm of our investigation. 
If our accumulation of facts is not to 
prove aimless and meaningless, it must 
be guided throughout by a’ dominant 
purpose,—the purpose of proving or dis- 
proving some proposition already in the 
mind. ‘Perceptions without thoughts 
are blind.’ A scientific experiment has 
often been described as a question put to 
nature. But to know what questions can 
properly be asked, and rightly to inter- 
pret nature’s answer, involves something 
more than an appeal to the senses on the 
part of the experimenter. 

J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University. : 


LAUDERDALE SERIES. 


can life as a whole and to bring out’ its 
most striking characteristics im a way im- 
possible for one unacquainted with the 
castoms of other countries. In regard 
to his fitness as a novelist for the task, it 
is also needless to comment, for even 
his ‘most’ captious ‘‘cfitics’ are~ forced 
to admit that as a story-teller Mr. Craw- 
ford ranks supreme. Whatever charges 
may be brought against ‘His work; ‘tack 
of interest is ‘not among them. ° And 
now that two of this great séries of novels 
have been put before the public, it may 
be interesting to examine the verdict of 
the public upon them. That they are in 
great demand is evidenced from the fact 
that they have gone through edition 
after edition, the publishers assuring us 
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that there were 12,000 advance orders for 
The Railstons on the day of its publica- 
tion. 

Perhaps the fairest way to find out the 
opinion of the public in regard to these 
novels is to see what has been said of 
them in the various papers, where the 
book department tries to keep in touch 
with the successes of the day, and where 
the reviewers are supposed to be familiar 
with the public favor. Turning then to 
the opinions of the press, it is interesting, 
in the first place, to note that both Punch 
and its American rival Zzfe are enthusias- 
tic in their praise of them. 

“I may be right or I may be wrong,” 
remarks the ‘Baron de Book Worms’ of 
the former paper; “ but, being in a sport- 
ing. mood, I am prepared to back my 
opinion of Marion Crawford's Katharine 
Lauderdale, from the Macmillan Stables, 
and [| feel pretty confident that she will 
take a deal of beating by any other novel 
of her own size and weight. The story 
of Katharine Lauderdale is admirable in 
its simple pathos, its unforced humor, and, 
above all, in its truth to human nature. 
There is not a tedious page or paragraph.” 

“You do or will like Katharine Lau- 
derdale,” declares ‘ Droch’ in Life, “ be- 
cause it is so thoroughly a modern story 
—and yet conscious of a dignified past, 
which is an inseparable part of the devel- 
opment of any society, even New York 
society. .. . You will also like Katha- 
rine for its dialogue, which is bright with- 
out being affected, crisp without being 
cynical. . . The achievement of the book, 
however, which will best stand all moods 
and weathers, is the admirable creation 
of the whole Lauderdale family—their 
evolution and present social depend- 
encies. It is the first time, we think, in 
American fiction that any such breadth of 
view has shown itself in the study of our 
social frame-work. It suggests the op- 


portunity for many other novels as good 
as this one, and it is pleasant to know 
that Mr. Crawford intends to write some 
He has shown very clearly 


of them. 
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that there: is bigger material for s:ories 
of American life than the love agonies of 
detached young men and women «+ the 
elaborately bad English of uninteresting 
people which we call ‘dialect.’” 7%, 
Ralstons, moreover, “ Droch” declares 
it to be a worthy sequel to Kathrine 
Lauderdale, concluding: “As an in- 
ventor of plots and a teller of entranc- 
ing tales, Mr. Crawford has to-day few 
equals, He has many other pleasing 
qualities as a writer in unequal degrees, 
but here he is supreme.” 

It has been said that New Yorkers 
themselves have not been interested in 
these books for the reason that they do 
not care to read about the very things 
they do and say daily; but if this is so 
the New York papers must be distinctly 
at variance with the public favor, and 
quite unable to judge what is suited 
to the tastes of their readers. Take, 
for example, the New York Home /our- 
nal, which in regard to Katharine Lauder- 
dale says:—“ The book shows the in- 
ventive power, the ingenuity of plot, 
the subtle analysis of character, the skil- 
fulness in presenting shifting scenes, the 
patient working out of details, the apti- 
tude of deduction, and vividness of des- 
cription which characterize the Saraci- 
nesca romances.” The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser says:—“ The tale is 
written with all the acute analysis of 
motive and character for which the 
author is famous. . . Every one of the 
characters in the book is given a singu- 
larly strong individuality. . .” And again: 
“It need hardly be said that the story is 
skilfully and picturesquely written, por- 
traying sharply individual characters in 
well defined surroundings.” The Mew 
York Times declares the books to be 
“ vastly interesting and readable. The in- 
cidents have the dramatic quality,” it con- 
tinues: “They impress the reader as ac- 
tual occurrences, and he feels that he is 
actually in thescene. What warmer praise 
than that could any novelist have?” Zhe 
Congregationalist says that Katharine 











Lauderdale exhibits Mr. Crawford at his 
best. “ It is preéminently,” it continues, 
“a study of pronounced and strongly in- 
dividualized types of character. . . It is 
extremely interesting;” while Zhe New 
York Recorder remarks that “no one has 
any need of criticising Mr. Crawford's 
prolific pen, so long as his work is of such 
even excelience.” 

Turning. now, to what is being said in 
other cities, we find the Boston Daily 
Advertiser declaring :— 

“lf the Italians find nothing in Mr. 
Crawford's Saracinesca and other Italian 
novels worth their attention, so that no 
Italian translation has been called for, 
so much the worse for them; and if 
New Yorkers are not interested in 
Marion Darche, Katharine Lauderdale, 
and Zhe Ralstons, then so much the 
worse for the New Yorkers. Mr. Craw- 
ford has studied New York life with a 
purpose, and his purpose is remarkably 
well executed in these three novels. Of 
the three we have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the last the most artistic if 
not the most thrillingly interesting.” 
“ The Ralstons,” says the Detroit Jour- 
nal, “is immensely entertaining. Once 
fairly into the full swing of the narrative, 
one can hardly forbear to cling to it 
without cessation until the end is 
reached. It is absorbing, charming, im- 
pelling. The style is direct, yet 
with it the author is very skilful in con- 
structing barriers that baffle the reader 
who always wants advance information as 
to the dénouement.” The Boston Courier 
writes: ‘“ The story is much more than a 
love story. Although everything that 
partakes of the nature of a moral is depre- 
cated and denied, yet there is a moral, 
distinct and clear, that constitutes the 
life-blood of the story; there is breadth 
and depth to the author's intention; the 
philosophy he so artistically and effec- 
tively teaches is by example; individual 
character is sharply drawn within skilfully 
described environments; there is brilliant 
humor, clear and flexible and flowing liter- 
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ary style; and the numerous reflections 
on both men and women with which the 
pages are studded so thickly are the 
true evidence of ripened wisdom. The 
framework of American social life is ex- 
hibited with the skill of an original con- 
structor. Zhe Ralstons may indeed be 
called the culmination of this author’s 
prolific work in the field of fiction. 
Without doubt it w:ll be accounted his 
best by his most judicious and appre- 
ciative readers. Human nature is treated 
with skill, with sympathy, with humor, 
and with pathos. Ze Ralstons will give 
only exquisite delight to the author's 
readers, not less for the genuine art it 
displays than for the real sense of hu- 
manity it evidences. It is brilliant, sym- 
pathetic, artistic, humorous, pathetic, 
comedy and tragedy contrasted, and all 
the time wisely reflective.” 

“First and foremost,” writes the Czn- 
cinnatt Tribune, “it must be said for 
Mr. Crawford's last book that it is very 
entertaining. He is too experienced a 
story-teller ever to write a dull page. 
, - » The book is a simple, direct story, 
with no tiresome discussions or knotty 
problems of modern life to weary the 
reader, and a charming lot of people 
most of the characters are. Long live 
the Lauderdales and Ralstons, and let 
us hear more of them!” “In spite of his 
rapid production—and a list of his lately 
published works is quite overpowering” 
—writes the Chicago Times, “ Crawford 
does nothing slightingly. His latter 
novels, in depicting New York life in all 
its lights and shades, its shallow display, 
its scrambling for the discarded wealth 
of the dead, and its alternate humor and 
pathos, prove Mr. Crawford a great artist 
of life in all its varying conditions.” 
The Boston Traveller calls The Ralstons 
“acharming and absorbing book;” the 
Springfield Republican praises it as “a 
series of vivid portraits,”. while the 
Brooklyn Daily Union avers that “ there 
is not a dull page in it. His style is 
excellent,” it continues; “simple yet 
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forceful, flashing with wit and humor, 
and full of wise reflections upon human 
nature.” 

“Even the novelist’s severest censors,” 
says the San Francisco Chronicle, “ must 
admit that he has the faculty of weaving 
ordinary things into new and attractive 
form. This he has certainly done in 
his latest story. There is no gain- 
saying the cleverness and sustained in- 
terest of it, or the brightness of the 
talk.” The Des Moines News says 
that it is “natural, fresh, and pi- 
quant;” the Chicago Graphic remarks 
“there certainly can be no doubt that 
Mr. Crawford can tell a story and 
tell it well, and that his love-making 
leaves nothing to be desired;” and the 
Portland Argus calls it “an able, strong, 
and effective piece of work, one by which 
its author will not suffer in respect to 
either originality, literary Gnish, or power 
as a writer.” The Utica Herald says 
that the dramatic quality of the book is 
high, and the character-drawing distinct 
and natural;” the Philadelphia Ledger 
says that none of the Roman novels, fine 
as they are, can come up to Katharine 
Lauderdale ; the Living Church declares 
that in the analyses of character and 
motive Mr. Crawford has done nothing 
better; and thé Loudsville Evening Post 
says: ‘It is a thoroughly artistic novel. 
The characters are boldly drawn; even 
those of minor importance are vivid and 
real.” The Chautauguan declares it to 
be a “very real and stirring drama, 
wrought with the author’s distinctive 
strength and grace;” the Richmond 
Despatch calls it “a notable addition to 
the realistic fiction of the day.” The 
Boston Commonwealth says: “There is 
here presented a study of heredity and 
of the formation of character which is 
almost scientific in its strength.” The 
Independent calls it “a powerful novel, a 
romance of to-day, wrought with fasci- 
nating skill—clean, picturesque, steadily 
interesting from beginning to end;” and 
the Zoronto Week avers that “the book is 





a most charming one, and the reader's 
interest sustained to the very last page.” 
“ The Ralstons,” writes the Baltimore 
News,“‘is in some respects one of Mr. 
Crawford's very best creations: in the 
drawing of character it is masterly; in 
tragic and pathetic incident it is strik- 
ing; in clearness of presentation it js 
refreshing; in interest it is absorbing.” 
M. S. C. de Soissons, the noted French 
artist and critic, writes in the Boston 
Budget: “ You find there all the neces- 
sary marks a literary production must 
have in order to be, at the same time, a 
production of art. Those conditions 
are: simplicity, totality, finish, and tal- 
ent. . . . A novel by Marion Crawford 
means also good literature, which is a 
great deal nowadays, when so many 
books are written in language which is 
anything but good. And then how 
beautiful is the type of the American 
woman personified in Katharine Lauder- 
dale!” The Boston Journal calls it “en- 
trancingly entertaining. There are,” it 
continues, “humor, pathos, grief, anc 
passion in these two volumes, which the 
author has endowed with living interest.” 
“If the continuation be equal to its pre- 
decessors,” says Public Opinicn, “we 
shall be warranted in pronouncing the 
story of the fortunes of the Lauderdales.” 

In England, where 7he Ralstons is al- 
ready in its second edition, the same 
feeling evidently prevails. Take, for 
example, the Edinburgh Scotsman: “ Mr. 
Crawford’s new story, Zhe Ralstons, 
is as powerful a work as any that has 
come from his pen. . . . Harmonized by 
a strength and warmth of imagination 
uncommon in modern fiction, the story 
will be heartily enjoyed by every one 
who reads it.” The Westminster Gazette: 
“A most admirable novel, excellent in 
style, flashing with humor, and full of 
the ripest and wisest reflections upor 
men and women.” The Londo Daily 
Times: ‘The book is admirably written ; 
it contains passages full of distinction; 
it is instinct with intensity of purpose; 
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the characters are drawn with a living 
touch.” The Pudlishers’ Cercular: “It 
will be found a thoroughly absorbing 
piece of fiction by readers of all classes.” 
The Bookman: “The observation, the 
analysis, the workmanship are excellent. 
Externally the persons could hardly be 
presented with more faithfulness. . . . 
He convinces us that these are real per- 
sons, and worth knowing and watching 
along with him.” The Speaker: “The 
story is characterized by all those con- 
spicuous merits which Mr. Crawford pos- 
sesses, and which have won for him the 
gratitude and admiration of so wide a 
circle of readers. We get to know the 
characters of the book, to understand 
them, and to appreciate them; and thougn 
the panorama is painted in more sober 
colours than those employed in his 
Roman pictures, we recognize in the 
artist the same fine qualities which have 
made his former works things of perma- 
nent delight and value.” The Atheneum : 
“The present instalment of what prom- 
ises to be a very voluminous family his- 
tory, increasing in interest and power as 
it develops, turns upon the death of 
Robert and the disposition of his millions, 
which afford ample scope for the author’s 
pleasantly ingenious talent in raising and 
surmounting difficulties of detail.” The 
Morning Post: “\t has such strong 
human interest that the promised series 
of American tales will be looked forward 
to with keen anticipation.” The Dazly 
Telegraph : “ \n respect to the excellence 
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of its literary quality, the book now be- 
fore us is fully worthy of the unqualified 
praise that was justly awarded to its pre- 
decesssor.” The Dazly News: “The 
book is admirably written; it contains 
passages full of distinction, it is instinct 
with intensity of purpose; the characters 
are drawn with a living touch; the narra- 
tive moves without pause or falter from 
crisis to crisis.” The Dazly Chronicle: 
“Mr. Crawford is doing for the New 
York family of Lauderdale what he has 
already done for the princely Roman 
house of Saracinesca. He is doing it 
very thoroughly indeed, and when the 
work is complete we shall know much 
more about the tribe than the mem- 
bers know of each other.” The Gias- 
gow Herald: “We doubt if in any of 
his previous novels Mr. Crawford has 
attained to such striking power and 
clearness of characterization.” The G/as- 
gow Daily Mail: “ It is a very clever and 
very powerful story; in matter and style 
as good as anything the author has given 
us.” The Leeds Mercury: “ We can pay 
Mr. Crawford no greater compliment 
than by saying that we hope he will not 
ask us to wait very long before the cur- 
tain lifts on another scene in this re- 
markable drama of life.” 

But examples might be multiplied in- 
definitely: from every novel - reading 
community comes the same verdict, and 
the success of the Lauderdale series is 
an established fact. 





Notes and Announcements 


Mr. STEVENSON’s last story, St. /ves, 
is to be published soon by Stone & Kim- 
ball. 


THE next volume of Mrs. Garnett’s 
translation of Turgenieff will be On the 
Eve. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG has written a 
romance which he calls A Monk of Fife. 
It is to be brought out as a serial. 


MACMILLAN & Co. will act as pub- 
lishers for the American Economic As- 
sociation, and will, hereafter, carry all 
their publications in stock. 


THE Clarendon Press has just pub- 
lished the fourth part of Hatch and Red- 
path’s Concordance to the Septuagint. 
Two more parts will complete it. 


Dr. CONAN DOYLE’s new series of 
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short stories are to be entitled The Ad- 
ventures of Brigadier Gerard, the hero 
being a cavalry officer in Napoleon's 
army. 


Mr. WILLIAM WINTER has in prepara- 
tion two new volumes, Brown Heather 
and Bluebells and a third series of his 
popular Shadows of the Stage. 


Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE, professor of 
poetry at Oxford, proposes to deliver a 
course of lectures upon Landscape as 
dealt with in Poetry, beginning with the 
poets of Greece and Rome. 


A NEW volume by Mr. S. R. Crockett, 
entitled Bog-Myrtle and Peat, is an- 
nounced for publication. It consists of 
tales, chiefly of Galloway, gathered be- 
tween the year 1889 and the present 
time. 


WITH the assistance of the Swiss 
government, the literary remains of 
Pestalozzi are about to be published. 
The first instalment will be a series of 
nearly five hundred letters, addressed by 
the great pedagogue to his wife. 


A NEW edition is in press of the 
well-known translation of Don Quixote 
by Mr. H. E. Watts. It will fill four 
volumes, of which the first will be issued 
on March tst. A fifth and a 
ary volume will contain a new biography 
of Cervantes. 


Mr. DouGLas SLADEN’S novel, A /ap- 
anese Marriage, will deal with the life of 
the English colony in Japan, as his 
former k, The Japs at Home, dealt 
with the life of the Japanese themselves. 


Mind and Motion and Thoughts on Re- 
ligious Problems, two works left by the 
late Professor Romanes, whose death 
occurred just twelve months ago, will be 
published almost immediately by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


Miss YONGE has just finished another 
of her ever popular stories. It is called 
A Long Vacation, and will first be pub- 
lished as a serial in The Churchman and 
then issued by Macmillan & Co. in style 
_ uniform with the rest of her works. 


THE Students’ Edition of Chaucer, in 
one volume, edited by the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, has just been published by 
Macmillan. It is a condensed version of 
the great Oxford Edition in six volumes 
which was recently completed. 


Mr. W. D. HOWELLS has written a 
novelette to which he has given the sug- 


stive title of A Circle in the Water, 
rom the line in Shakespeare's Henry 1”/,, 

“Glory is like a circle in the water,” 
The story is to appear in Scrzdner's 
Magazine. 

PROFESSOR Max NoRDAU'’S book, De- 
generacy, is coming from the Appleton 
press. The author ascribes the mental 
unrest and thirst for novelty observed at 
this end of the century to the overstimu- 
lated nerves of two generations. These 
strained nerves, he believes, have pro- 
duced a phase of alienism which has 
found expression in Maeterlinck’s hectic 
gaspings, in the French decadent “ litera- 
ture,” and in the weariness of Ibsen. 


Mr. KARL KAROLY, author of Raphael's 
Madonnas and other books on art, has in 
press a full account of all The Pazntings 
of Venice, which will be published before 
the Art Exposition in Venice in April, 
by George Bell & Sons, London, and 
acenilion & Co., New York. The book 
will be beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphic reproductions of some of the 
celebrated Venetian masterpieces. 


A NEW edition of the most popular of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Indian tales will be 
published in connection with some new 
stories he has just completed. The first 
volume will consist of Soldéers Three, the 
Story of the Gadsbys, and Black and 
White, together with additional matter; 
the second of Under the Deodars and The 
Phantom Rickshaw, also with additional! 
matter now published for the first time. 

A VOLUME of poems by H. C. Beech- 
ing. who will be remembered as the com- 
p er of a popular anthology called “ The 

aradise of Poetry,” is soon to be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., who an- 
nounce, also, a volume of poems by 
Arthur. C. Benson (“ Dodo” Benson's 
brother), and a second series (in a limited 
edition) of poems by Lord de Tabley. 

Tryphena in Love is the quaint title of 
a new story by Mr. Walter Raymond, 
whose Love and Quiet Life is now the 
sensation of the day in England; it 
is full of freshness and life, of vivid 
touches of local color and picturesque 
details, yet written with the tenderness 
and sympathy and artistic discernment 
that made his first work so justly famous. 
It forms the first volume of the dainty 
linen-covered /rzs Serzes of illustrated 
modern novels, published by Macmillan 
& Co., among the future volumes of 
which are promised works by Jane Bar- 
low and foun Davidson. 
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D. APPLETON & Co, have published 
recently: History of the People of the 
United States, Volume IV., by Prof. John 
Bach McMaster. Degeneracy, by Prof. 
Max Nordau. L£volution and Effort, by 
Edmond Kelly. The Wish, by Hermann 
Sudermann. Majesty, by Louis Cou- 
perus. Zhe Honour of Savelli, by S. Levett 
Yeats. Kitty's Engagement, by Florence 
Warden. The Library of Useful Stories: 
The Story of the Stars, by G. F. Cham- 
bers. 

A VOLUME of Essays and Studies, by 
Mr. J. Churton Collins, has just been 
published by Macmillan & Co. It in- 
cludes essays from the Quarterly, on 
Dryden, the Predecessors of Shakespeare, 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, and the Por- 
son of Shakesperian Criticism; and an 
essay from the CornAzil on Menander. 
The essays have all been revised and en- 
larged; and the author believes that they 
show reason why certain conventional 
literary verdicts, in some cases of im- 
portant concern, should be reconsidered. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER has recently 
received an illuminated parchment ad- 
dress from India, inclosed in a re- 
poussé silver casket, which itself repre- 
sents an Indian manuscript. This offer- 
ing was the result of a desire, first among 
the Pundits, or native Sanskrit scholars, 
to join in the congratulations to the 
great Orientalist on the occasion of his 
academical jubilee. Now, however, the 
address represents the gratitude of all 
educated Indians, Mussulmans, and Par- 
sees, as well. as Hindus and Indo-Euro- 
peans. 

In Stevenson's Land, by Marie Fraser, 
which Macmillan & Co. have in press, is 
a book of unusual interest. An account 
of a visit of some months’ duration to the 
land where Robert Louis Stevenson lived 
and died, it gives a most vivid picture 
both of Stevenson himself and of his 
associates and surroundings. The life 
at Vailima, Stevenson’s home, and the 
gentle, kindly natives, with their implicit 
faith in the wisdom of Tusitala, as 
Stevenson was always called, are de- 
scribed in detail in a style which is both 
vivid and sympathetic. 


Mr. THomMAS B. MOSHER, of Portland, 
Maine, who is well known asa publisher 
of choice editions, has just started a de- 
lightful little monthly paper, The Bzdelot, 
a reprint of poetry and prose chosen 
from scarce editions and sources not 
generally known. Each issue is devoted 
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to the work of one author; that for 
January to the Lyrics of William Blake, 
while for February are announced the 
Ballades of Villon. The little paper is 
beautifully printed, and bound in blue 
paper. 


J. M. Dent & Co. in England and Mac- 
millan & Co. in America are about to 
publish an edition of Balzac’s works 
which, as a thoroughly excellent edition 
in respect both to translation and to 

ress-work, will supply a great want for 

nglish readers. It will be under the 
direct editorship of Mr. George Saints- 
bury, who, in addition to writing a full 
introduction to the series and shorter in- 
troductions to each novel, will supervise 
carefully the entire translation. The il- 
lustrations will be in the form of etchings, 
and will be fully up to the standard of 
excellence maintained throughout. 


D. C. HeatH & Co. announce an 
interesting little book, Four Years o, 
Novel Reading, edited by Richard 
Moulton, Professor of Literature in Eng- 
lish in the University of Chicago, and 
well known in connection with Univer- 
sity Extension work in America, and 
Great Britain. Professor Moulton con- 
tributes an Introduction on the Dignity of 
Fiction. Thesame publishers announce, 
also, two exceedingly useful books by 
James H. Penniman, Instructor in English 
in the DeLancey School, Philadelphia— 
Common Words Difficult to Spell and 
Prose Dictation Exercises from the Eng- 
lish Classics, with Hints on Punctuation 
and Parsing. 


AN unusually interesting book that 
will soon be published by Macmillan & 
Co. is Lous Agassiz: his Life, Letters, 
and Works, written by Jules Marcou, the 
last surviving European naturalist who 
came with Agassiz to this country, and 
who was closely associated with him 
both in Europe and America as pupil, 
assistant, and friend. It brings out very 
clearly the identity of Agassiz both in its 
personal and in its scientific aspects. It 
goes very fully, moreover, into the details 
of the work of Agassiz, though treating 
it from the point of view of a critical and 
dispassionate observer. Correspondence, 
journals, and personal impressions of 
various sorts are freely drawn upon, and 
no pains have been spared to render this 
the definitive account of the great 
naturalist. , 


The Physical Review for January and 
February contains papers on “ The Ap-+ 
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parent Forces Between Fine Solid Par- 
ticles Totally Immersed in Liquids,” by 
W. J. A. Bliss; “The Distribution of 
Energy in the Spectrum of the Glow- 
lamp,” by Edward L. Nichols; “The 
Influence of Heat and the Electric Cur- 
rent upon Young’s Modulus for a Piano 
Wire,” by Mary C. Noyes. Among the 
minor contributions are papers on 
“ Magnetic Potential,” by Frederick Be- 
dell; “A Method for the Study of Trans- 
mission Spectra in the Ultra-Violet,” by 
Ernest Nichols, and “ The Photography 
of Manometric Flames,” by William 
Hallock. A full discussion of the new 
books on physical subjects concludes the 
number. 


GINN & Co. have issued in their Athe- 
neum Press Series a delightful book of 
Elizabethan Lyrics, selected and edited 
by Professor Felix E. Schelling, of the 

niversity of Pennsylvania. It includes 
many of the most charming lyrics of such 
— as Ben Jonson, Lodge, Heywood, 

mne, Drummond, Campion, Spenser, 
and Sidney. The same publishers have 
also issued the Memorial Volume of the 
Commencement of 1894 of the University 
of Pennsylvania, which includes the ad- 
dresses of the retiring Provost, Dr. Wil- 
liam Pepper, and of Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness, and Dr. McConnell’s Bacca- 
laureate Sermon. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have just published 
a new edition of Prof. Silvanus Thomp- 
son’s Elementary Lessons on Electricity 
and Magnetism. The work has been 
almost wholly re-written, and many new 
cuts have en added. It contains, 
among other new matter, a discussion of 
the modern influence machine, the 
dynamo, the alternator, the transformer, 
and the alternate-current motor, includ- 
ing the newest types now coming into 
use. The last chapter, which is entirel 
new, is on electric waves, and deals with 
the theory of Maxwell and the recent ex- 
periments of Hertz, Lodge, and others, 
down to those of Ebert, which were first 
described in September last. 


. G. P. PuTNAm’s SONS announce that 
they have in preparation an illustrated 
edition of Captain Marryat’s famous 
story, Mr. Midshipman Easy. The de- 
signs for the book will be prepared by 
representative American artists. In their 
Famous Novels series they will include 
the Baroness Tautphceus’s story, A? Odds, 
which will be issued uniform with their 
“editions of Te Znitials and Quits. They 


also have in preparation for the same 
series, editions of Richelteu and Av in. 
court, by G. P. R. James. It is planned 
to follow these with other of the more 
noteworthy of James's historical novels, 


MACMILLAN & Co. will publish shortly 
Select Passages from Ancient Writers 
Illustrative of the History of Greek 
Sculpture, by Mr. H. Stuart Jones, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. It 
will contain, of course, much informa- 
tion as to works of art which are either 
lost or known only by copies executed 
in later times. The author begins with 
ancient opinions about the beginnings of 
Greek sculpture. He then passes to the 
record of archaic and transitional sculp- 
ture, the age of Pheidias and Polykleitos, 
and sculpture in the fourth century B. c.. 
The schools of Pergamon and Rhodes 
are dealt with in an appendix. 


HARPER & BROTHERS have nearly 
ready 7he Life of Samuel J. Tilden, by 
ohn Bigelow; Zhe 98 dd Science, by 
t. George Mivart; Modern Missions in 
the East: Their Methods, Successes, and 
Limitations, by Dr. Edward A. Lawrence ; 
The Literature of the Georgian Era, by 
the late Professor William Minto; 4 
Farm-House Cobweb, by Emory |]. 
Haynes; Men Born Equal, by Harry 
Perry Robinson; W7th the Procession, by 
Henry B. Fuller; Hzppolyte and Golden 
Beak, two stories by George Bassett ; the 
third volume of Rhodes’s History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 
1850; and the fourth and concluding 
volume of the sumptuous edition of 
Green's Short History of the English 
People. 


MACMILLAN & Co. have in press a 
volume of Studzes in Social Life and 
Theory, by various writers. The work is 
edited by Mr. B. Bosanquet, who con- 
tributes to it papers on duties of citizen- 
ship, on character in its bearing on social 
causation, on Socialism and natural se- 
lection, on the principle of private prop- 
erty, and on the reality of the general 
will. Mr. C. S. Loch, secretary to the 
Charity Organization Society, writes on 
pauperism and old-age pensions, on some 
controverted points in Poor Law admin- 
istration, and on returns as an instru- 
ment in social science. 


THE Summer School of Applied 
Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., having 
tried, last summer, the experiment of an 
educational conference, has decided to 
transform the conference into a depart- 
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ment. Its special direction has been as- 
signed to a committee acting under the 
ean of the 


eneral management of the 
School. This committee consists of 
Samuel T. Dutton, City Superintendent 
of Schools, Brookline, Mass. ; Ray Greene 
Huling, Headmaster English High 
School, Cambridge. Mass.; and Paul H. 
Hanus, Assistant Professor of the His- 
tory and Art of Teaching, Harvard Uni- 
versitv. The sessions of the new de- 
partment will last for two weeks, begin- 
ning near the end of July. This new de- 
partment does not compete directly with 
existing summer schools, for the aim is 
neither to give instruction in school sub- 
jects, nor in the theory, history, and art 
of education, but to consider education 
as a social force, and its relation to other 
social forces. Not less than a week will 
be devoted to the discussion of some 
broad central theme. Lectures will be 
given and frequent cenferences will be 
held. 


THE Life of Adam Smith, by Mr. John 
Rae, which Messrs. Macmillan will 
shortly publish, aims at presenting as 
complete a view of Smith’s career and 
work as it is still in our power to re- 
cover. It includes all the information 
contained in the memoir read by Dugald 
Stewart to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1793, and published, with many 
additional illustrative notes, in 1810, 
Mr. Rae has also collected the letters by 
Smith,and many particulars about him 
which have since by various channels 
found their way into print, and these he 
has supplemented by such unpublished 
letters and facts as it remained possible 
for him to procure. In his search for 
fresh materials he has been under much 
obligation to the Senatus of the Univer- 
sities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, to the 
Council of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, to the Duke of Buccleuch, the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, and other authorities. 


WILSON’s Guide to the Yukon, pub- 
lished by the Calvert Co., is now ready 
for distribution. The book contains the 
first reliable and accurate information yet 
published concerning the Yukon basin 
and the interior of Alaska. In it are set 
forth at length descriptions of the differ- 
ent routes into the country, the necessa 
expenses, the indispensable outfit, ad- 
vice as to conveyance, etc., all of which 
make the book one of great value. The 
book will prove a valuable guide to any 
one making this trip, besides giving much 
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information in regard to the best places 
to prospect, the different tributaries of 
the Yukon, and the general character and 
contour of the count The book con- 
tains thirty half-tone illustrations taken 
from along the route. 


THE History of English Poetry, by Mr. 
W. J. Courthope, which Messrs. Mac- 
millan have just issued in four volumes, 
is so far advanced that the first volume 
will be published within the next few 
weeks. The author adopts the method 
of literary criticism contemplated by 
Gray, rather than the antiquarian method 
actually followed by Warton. Instead 
of arranging the materials in mere chro- 
nological order from the Anglo-Saxon 
period, he endeavors, while preserving 
the order of time, to interpret the devel- 
opment of English poetry by showing 
the relations of thought between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. The 
theory that the Renaissance was a sud- 
den uprising of thought is strongly op- 
posed, and the line of connection between 
ancient and modern culture is traced 
through the system of encyclopedic ed- 
ucation transmitted to the Latin Church 
in the decadence of the Roman Empire. 


THE next numbers of the Studia 
Sinaitica series will be:—Part V. The 
Anaphora Pilati, in Syriac and Arabic, 
the Syriac transcribed by J. Rendel Har- 
ris, and the Arabic by Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson, with translations; also a short 
and early form of the Recognitions of 
Clement, in Arabic, transcribed and trans- 
lated by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. Part 
Vi. Select Narratives of Holy Women, 
as written over the Syriac Gospels by 
John the Recluse of Beth-Mari Kaddisha 
in A.D. 778. No. I. will contain the 
stories of Eugenia, of Mary who was 
surnamed Marinus, of Onesima, and 
of Euphrosyne, transcribed and trans- 
lated by Agnes Smith Lewis.. These 
very entertaining tales throw‘a vivid light 
on the character of monastic life in 
its prime, and were apparently the favor- 
ite reading of the Syriac monks who 
once formed part of the community on 
Mount Sinai. 


AMONG the contributors to The Psy- 
chological Review {for gery are Pro- 
fessor Stumpf, of the University of Ber- 


lin, on “Hermann von Helmholz and 
the new Psychology;” Professor John 
Dewey, of the University of Chi 
“The Significance of 


0, on 
motions;” Dr. 
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M. Allen Starr on “ The Muscular Sense 
and its Location in the Brain Cortex ;” 
and Professor G. W. Fitz, of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, on “A Location 
Reaction Apparatus.” - Under the “ Dis- 
cussions,” Professor Shorey, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, contributes a paper 
on “ Mind and Body ;” Professor Stanley, 
of Lake Forest, one on “Attention as In- 
tensifying Sensation;”” Mr. Henry Rut- 
gers Marshall discusses the terminology 
of Pleasure, Pain, and Emotion as pre- 
sented in his book, Pain, Pleasure, and 
sthetics ; and Professor E. B. Titchener, 
of Cornell, comments on a passage in one 
of Wundt’s articles. The new psycho- 
logical literature is also fully discussed. 


AN entirely new departure will be 
made by Macmillan & Co. in the field- 
book soon to be published by them, en- 
titled Bzrdcraft and written by Mabel 
Osgood Wright (Mrs. James Osborne 
Wright), the author of Zhe Friendship of 
Nature. It is the only book of its kind 
to be illustrated by plates giving in the 
natural colors an accurate view of the 
birds described in thetext. The impor- 
tance of these colored prints cannot be 
overestimated, for they will enable people 
to determine at a glance the rough classi- 
fication of the birds they may see about 
their gardens or along the sea-shore. 
The text completes the work by giving 
the descriptions and biographies of two 
hundred species, a synopsis of the families 
to which they belong, and a simple Ke 
by which the birds may be identified, 
either by their color or by some equally 
visible quality. The book will, more- 
over, be of a size convenient to carry out 
of doors. 


A NEW edition of the novels of Daniel 
Detoe will be published by J. M. Dent & 
Co. in England and by Macmillan & Co. in 
America. It will be completed in 16 vol- 
umes, fcap. 8vo., and there will be also a 
limited large-paper edition. The illustra- 
tions will be by ~ Yeats,and the text will 
be very carefully edited by G. A. Aitken. 
The series will contain all the works that 
seem rightly attributed to Defoe; among 
others the valuable and very scarce Due 
Preparations for the Plague, the King of 
the Pirates, the pamphlets on the pirate 
Gow and the Cartoucheans in France, 
The three available editions of Defoe, all 
of them incomplete, were issued forty or 
fifty years ago, and there is certainly need 
of a carefully edited reprint from the first 
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edition of the works, much of which will 
be now reissued for the first time. The 
editor's general introduction will contain 
a brief biographical sketch and criticism 
of Defoe’s position as a novelist. Toe:ch 
story there will be a separate introduc- 
tion, giving information réspecting the 
circumstances under which the work ap- 

ared; the sources, if any, to which De- 
oe was indebted; and other matters 
which call for explanation. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. published 
in February Lousiana Folk- Tales, col- 
lected and edited by Alcée Fortier, profes- 
sor of the romance languages in Tulane 
University, Louisiana; Zhe Continuity of 
Christian Thought, a study of modern 
theology in the light of history, by the 
Rev. A. V. G. Allen, a new edition, with 
anew preface and a full index; 7% 
Silva af North America, by Charles 
Sprague Sargent, Vol. VIL., Paina 
Juglandacee; Half a Century with 
{udges and Lawyers, by Joseph A. Wil- 
lard, clerk of the Superior Court, Bos- 
ton; Storzes of the Foot-Hills, by Mar- 
garet C. Graham; 7he Fast and Thanks- 
king Days of New England, by Rev. 

illiam De Loss Love, Jr.; Zhe First 
Napoleon, by John C. Ropes, a new edi- 
tion, with a new preface and a rare por- 
trait; Commentaries on Insurance, by 
Charles F. Beach, Jr.; Latin Poetry, 
lectures delivered at Baltimore on the 
Percy Turnbull Memorial Foundation, 
by R. Y. Tyrrell, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 


MACMILLAN & Co. announce that 
Professor Ralph Stockman Tarr, of Cor- 
nell, will publish during the present year 
two books on Physical Geography, upon 
which he has been at work for five years; 
the one intended as a text-book for 
secondary schools, the other, in which 
the treatment is much more detailed, as 
a text-book for colleges and a book of 
reference for teachers. Both books pre- 
sent the subject from the standpoint of 
the modern school of physical geography, 
and place most stress upon the origin of 
the various land forms. While this side 


of the subject (called Physiography in 


the Report of the Committee of Ten of 
the National Educational Association, by 
which it is recommended for the second- 
ary school curriculum) is treated with 
considerable detail, the allied subjects of 
air and ocean are not neglected. The 
book is therefore not Physiography but 
Physical Geography in its broadest sense ; 
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put it differs from other works upon the 
subject in the fact that land topography 
is considered as something that changes 
and has a history that is capable of inter- 
pretation. Both books will be abun- 
dantiy illustrated. The latest material 
both for illustration and text are intro- 
duced, and to this is added much that is 
obtained from the author’s own experi- 
ence as a student of physical geography 
in many parts of the country. P 


THERE is now some prospect of the 
great life of George Borrow, which has 
been so long in preparation by Professor 
Knapp, formerly of Yale University and 
now of Chicago. Professor Knapp’s 
transference from Yale to Chicago has 
prevented the earlier publication of the 
work, but we believe it may be éxpected 
this year. It will form three large vol- 
umes, and will be a work of extraordi- 
nary interest. Professor Knapp began to 
study Borrow in 1853. It inspired him 
with enthusiasm for linguistic and gipsy 
studies; and a long residence in Spain, 
during which his lines of travel were 
many times trodden over, led Professor 
Knapp to gather all his printed books 
and articles published from 1823 to 1874, 
and eventually to secure his papers, cor- 
respondence, manuscripts, and _ note- 
books, and the scattered remains of his 
library. From this mass of authentic 
records it has been possible to prepare a 
clear, exhaustive, and trustworthy ac- 
count of his origin, his early struggles, 
his later triumphs, his withdrawal from 
the “trumpery society of London,” and 
his absolute refusal to furnish data for 
his personal history. Professor Knapp 
says that the obituaries which have 
hitherto appeared are very unsatisfactory. 
He excepts only an article by the Rev. 
O. W. Tancock in the Norvicenstium for 
1882. He also finds the edition of 
Lavengro and Romany Rye incomplete, 
and proposes to restore them with the 
omitted passages and episodes of the 
manuscripts, and with full illustrations 
and comments. 


HENRY HOLT & Co.'s February an- 
nouncements include: Ten Brink’s Five 
Lectures on Shakespeare, translated by 
Julia Franklin; Jack o’Doon (Buckram 
Series), a romantic tale of the North 
Carolina coast, by Maria Beale ; Johnson’s 
Rasselas, edited by O. F. Emerson, pro- 
fessor at Cornell; German Prose and 
Poetry for Early Reading, edited, with 
introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by T. 
B. Bronson, master in the Lawrenceville 
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school, with portraits; Storzes from 
Grimm, Andersen, and Hauff, aud Poems 
by various authors, edited, with introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary, by T. B, 
Bronson, with portraits; Hauff’s Kara- 
vane, with Poems by various authors, 
vocabulary, and portraits, edited by T. B. 
Bronson; three classic German tales 
(von Kleist’s Verlobung in San Domingo, 
Goethe’s Neue Melusine, and Zschokke’s 
Tote Gast), edited by A. B. Nichols, in- 
structor at Harvard; Benedix’s comedy, 
Der Dritte, edited by Miss Marion P. 
Whitney, of the Hillhouse High School, 
New Haven. 


In Pain, Pleasure,and d:sthetics, pub- 
lished last year by Macmillan & Co., 
Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall discussed 
zsthetics from a psychological stand- 
point. The value of his work is evi- 
denced by the attention accorded it in 
both England and America, but, dealing 
as it does with fundamental psychologi- 
cal problems, it issomewhat difficult to be 
read except by those versed in the term- 
inology of the “ new psychology ” which 
the author was compelled touse. In s- 
thetic Principles, Mr. Marshall’s second 
and smaller volume, which is just about 
to be published, he has given in much 
more popular form his thoughts on the 
problems of esthetics. He has avoided 
psychological polemics, referring to his 
earlier work the reader who would follow 
in detail the arguments in such matters ; 
and has presented in a clear-cut way the 
principles he thinks he has established, 
together with some practical deductions 
from these principles. While this book will 
in no way take the place of Mr. Marshall's 
former work, as it omits much of the 
matter there discussed, and contains not 
a little that is new, it will be of use to the 
psychologist as presenting both an in- 
troduction to Pleasure, Pain, and 4Es- 
thetics, and a digest of the esthetic princi- 
ples there discussed. 


THE editors of the Psychological Review 
announce for publication early in Feb- 
ruary the first issue of a Bibliography of 
Psychological Literature, called Zhe 
Psychological Index, to be issued annu- 
ally. The first issue comprises the titles 
of the literature of Psychology and cog- 
nate subjects in all languages for 1894. 
It may be ordered at once from Mac- 
millan & Co., price 75 cents, or, 
when ordered with a subscription to the 
Psychological Review, 50 cents. The 
Index is prepared by Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, of Columbia College, and Mr. 















H. C. Warren, of Princeton. The Psy- 
chological Review announces, also, the 
founding of a series of Monograph Sup- 
plements, consisting of longer disserta- 
tions, researches, etc., to be issued at 
intervals as they may be presented to 
the editors. They will be numbered 
consecutively, and 4-6 numbers will 
constitute a volume. The first of these 
Monograph Supplements is now ready. 
It is a research on Sensations from 
Pressure and Impact, by Dr. Harold 
Griffing. These Monographs may be 
ordered at the rate (by subscription) of 
$4 a volume of about 600 pages, or by 
single numbers at from 50 cents to 75 
cents, according to the number of pages. 
Papers for publication may be sent to 
Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Social Theology, by the Rev. William 
De Witt Hyde, D.D., President and Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in Bowdoin College, will be published 
shortly by Macmillan & Co. This book 
aims to present the doctrines of theology 
as the logical development of the concep- 
tion of God as the immanent Ground of 
the world ; the incarnate Logos of human 
history; and the informing Spirit of 
social progress. Rejecting whatever the 
doctrine of evolution and the critical 
reconstruction of sacred history and 
literature have rendered untenable in 
the traditional theology, it aims to 
“ strengthen the things that remain” by 
showing that sin and law and judgment, 
repentance and faith and regeneration, 
are not dependent for their reality upon 
the dates of ancient writings or the form- 
ulations of medizval theologians; but 
are stubborn facts and social forces which, 
under one name or another, lie at the 
foundation of a rational interpretation of 
human life and human society. Refusing 
to identify the kingdom of God with the 
church, and affirming that the real king- 
dom of God must be wrought out of the 
solid substance of domestic, economic, 
political, and ethical relations, it recog- 


The Melancholy of Stephen Allard: A Pri- 
vate Diary. Edited by Garnet Smith. 

It is nearly three centuries since Robert 
Burton wrote his Anatomy of Melancholy—a 
work the more remarkable because it was the 
production of an age of hope and action 
rather than an age of introspection and de- 
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nizes that the church in some form or 
other is essential asa training schoo! in 
this socially serviceable disposition which 
is the essence of religion; and discusses 
the relative worth mi different forms of 
ecclesiastical organization, and the pro- 
spect of church union, from this social 
point of view. 


PROFESSOR ARTHUR CAYLEY, of Cam- 
bridge University, who died there at 
the age of seventy-four years, was one 
of the most eminent English mathe- 
maticians of our century. To him is to 
be credited the discovery of the theory 
of invariants which has made so signal a 
change in algebra. He made also a 
closely analogous discovery in analytical 
geometry, namely, the geometrical “ ab- 
solute,” which has re-created our concep- 
tion of space. A third remarkable dis- 
covery was the theory of matrices on 
which multiple algebra is based. He 
was a scholar of immense erudition, and 
all his work showed the most perfect and 
conscientious finish. His works are com- 
prised in perhaps a dozen quarto vol- 
umes. Professor Cayley came of an an- 
cient and formerly a_ great family, 
Roger de Cailli being a great lord in the 
reign of Henry II. fis grandfather and 
father were both merchants in St. Peters- 
burg, and the latter married a Russian. 
Though born in England, Cayley's 
mother tongue was Russian, and his 
features had a Russian cast. He spoke 
most European languages well. He was 
a brilliant scholar at Canbridec, which 
was then as now the centre of mathe- 
matical study in England, and was first 
wrangler and first Smith’s prize man in 
1842. It is reported that when the tripos 
list was handed to him he did not take 
the trouble to look at his standing till 
next day. After taking his degree he 
practised law for a time, but he was at- 
tracted from a lucrative practice in con- 
veyancing by the offer of a professorship 
at Cambridge, with a salary which was 
at first very meagre. He was twice mar- 
ried, but had no children. 









pression. This standard text-book has now 
received a kind of companion in a volume 
which sets forth at great length, with the ut- 
most particularity, and evidently from the 
standpoint of a very ample scholarship in 
philosophy, literature, and art, the sources, 
the moods, and the temper of melancholy at 
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the end of the nineteenth century. Never be- 
fore in the history of the world has melan- 
choly received so many artistic expressions 
as during the present century. The sadness 
which left its permanent impress in the fugi- 
tive lines of the Greek anthology was largely 
the expression of a decadent civilization—of 
men who were aware of the decline of civic, 
religious, and personal life. This century, 
on the other hand, has been marked by 
strenuous activities, by high hopes, and by 
immense forward impulses. Side by side, 
however, with the strain and stir of the cen- 
tury, there has been a morbid vein of thought 
and feeling, which has shown itself again and 
again in men of sensitive temper, like Leo- 
pardi, Leconte de Lisle, Heine, Alfred de Mus- 
set, Guy de Maupassant, Amiel, and in the 
work of a great number of novelists of more 
or less power and insight. The melancholy 
expressed by these writers in so many forms 
and often with such literary charm, when not 
due to temperament or manner of life, is due 
largely to the fact that so many specific hopes 
have been defeated. Science has done many 
things, but it has failed to solve the final 
problems. Democracy has done many 
things, but the conviction grows that, beyond 
the form of government, the real question is 
the question of individual character. Society 
has tried many things in the hope of finding 
happiness in them, and, while these things 
have not turned to ashes, they have not ful- 


filled the promise which they seemed to hold 


out. In the midst of immense material 
progress and vast human activities, the hu- 
man spirit has found itself in this age, as in 
every other, unable to slake its thirst at any 
of the fountains of knowledge. 

The most complete expression of this tem- 
perand attitude which has recently been 
given the English-speaking world is to be 
found in The Melancholy of Stephen Allard— 
a book remarkable for its breadth of knowl- 
edge, for its power of following all the sinu- 
osities which the melancholy mood pursues, 
and for its skill in conveying the general im- 
pression of futility in which the melancholy 
mood delights. The unknown author of this 
book makes the complete tour of the world 
of purely human resource, and finds that all 
things are dust and ashes. He seeks by 
turns every source of consolation, and finds 
them all inadequate. He goes to science, to 
the philosophers, to the poets, the artists, the 
moralists, and the mystics, and none of them 
satisfy him. He turns to love, to investiga- 
tion, to action, to meditation, and cverywhere 
finds himself confronted by the old doubts, 
questionings, and uncertainties. Plato does 
not satisfy him, neither does Lucretius. He 
turns away from the constructive thinkers, 
but he finds the destructive thinkers equally 
unsatisfying. Whichever road he takes 
brings him back to the point from which he 
has set out. Like Amiel, of whom he has 
much to say, he travels in a circle. No 
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sooner does he arrive at a position than he 
perceives how relative it is; no sooner does 
he reach a conclusion than he is conscious of 
a thousand modifying facts which prey upon 
it and dissolve it into thin air. ‘‘I am 
weary,” he says at last, ‘‘of this storm and 
stress of thought ; weary of analysis and syn- 
thesis, weary of criticism of analysis and syn- 
thesis ; weary of contraries, weary of my 
despair of reconciling contraries.” ... Zhe 
Melancholy of Stephen Allard is not a book 
to be read for inspiration or guidance, but it 
possesses deep interest for those who want 
to know the disease of their own time.— 7‘%e 
Outlook. 


Whether it be truly a private diary or 
only a make-believe, this book belongs to 
the class of confessions of which Augus- 
tine’s is the noblest, Rousseau’s the mean- 
est, and Amiel’s the most lackadaisical. ... 
The hero of this book illustrates by argu- 
ment, by criticism, and by a tenuous 
thread of narrative the character of a per- 
son wholly absorbed in the paradox of 
life, who is without volition, because he 
has no object more attractive to him than 
the rest, but with a throng of antithetical 
ideas on every topic of life. He differs 
from most of those whose confessions of 
mental uncertainty have been given to the 
word by reason of his youth. While oth- 
ers have mingled much personal experi- 
ence with their meditations upon the 
utility or uselessness of life, on the trust- 
worthiness of faith and the merits of ac- 
tion, he frankly acknowledges that he 
knows nothing of the world, and that the 
causes of his melancholy lie wholly within 
himself. In his early years he discovered 
in himself the capacities of anartist. But 
he foresaw that to enjoy the life of an art- 
ist he must have money, and his poverty 
was extreme. So he turned to books. 
Here his unpractical disposition asserted 
itself. He neglected the matters which 
examiners insisted upon, but devoted him- 
self with enthusiasm to books which few 
read and fewer still understand. At Ox- 
ford he was known as a man of strange 
learning to such of his contemporaries as 
knew him at all. He talked little, but 
willingly sang or played for his compan- 
ions, his skill and taste in music being far 
above the ordinary. The lack of comfort 
in his room led him to discourage visitors, 
and he had neither friends nor enemies. 
He was simply one who stood alone, not 
by superior strength, but from lack of the 
power to attract others. Disappearing 
from the university almost unnoticed, he 
continued his meagre, studious life in a 
place remote from those who had known 
him. He earned enough to pay for his 
lodging and food and clothes, to buy a 
book or an engraving, or a piece of musie 
for his violin, and to visit the seaside for 4 
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fortnight in summer. A small legacy en- 
abled him to drop his employment for a 
year and to while away the time in the 
country. There, it is to be understood, 
this book was written, 

The attractiveness of such a book de- 
pends largely upon the style in which it is 
written and upon the skill with which the 
author uses his learning. Since the times 
of Robert Burton and Sir Thomas Browne, 
it has been an inviolable tradition that the 
English of such a book shall be pieced out 
with a smart show of Greek, Latin, and 
in fact all the languages the author can 
master. Proper form requires that most 
of these classical and foreign tags shall be 
paraphrased, so that even the unlearned 
reader may glance along the page without 
being overwhelmed by a sense of mystery. 
The style should have a mere suspicion of 
antique flavor, with a strange word now 
and then, like those which Sir Thomas 
Browne wrought so cleverly from classic 
material. These things go further with 
readers than the philosophy, which is al- 
most certain to be monotonous. In all 
these points of excellence, Zhe Melancholy 
of Stephen Allard stands very high. The 
author has displayed varied erudition in 
the most interesting way. Only a very 
small number of his quotations are open 
to the charge of being hackneyed or com- 
monplace. Many of them will give even 
experts a sensation of novelty. .. . 

Stephen Allard’s reading, wide as this 
book shows it to have been, was neverthe- 
less restricted to writings that deepened 
rather than dispelled his melancholy. He 
gave signs of acuteness as a critic, but 
orly in the one line to which all his 
thoughts were bent. The books which he 
read show a wide range as to time and 
place, though naturally covering most 
thickly certain mystical periods, that of 
Neo-Platonism, for example, and Bud- 
dhism, Roman Stoicism, and French senti- 
mentalism. He dwells much with Goethe 
and frequently visits the pages of Marcus 
Aurelius. The books that he has read 
are not usually those written in youth. 
He is full of experiences which rightfully 
associate with gray hairs and a cracked 
voice. To estimate his own character 
many deductions must be made. For this 
diary is ostensibly the record of youth. 
Youth, indeed, has its experience. It is 
sometimes more cynical than middle life 
or old age. It speaks as if it were con- 
scious of all the ages that lie behind it. 
But its words and tones are imitative as a 
rule. It exaggerates its own maturity, 
lest it seem raw and unsophisticated. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that 
some men are bornold. Genius on the lips 
of a boy in his teens speaks sometimes with 
all the authority of the centuries... . 


Stephen Allard is not to be understood 
as blaming the world. His melancholy js 
not wholly undesirable. He would cure 
it, but in his own way. He has his opin. 
ion, looking over his books, that the world 
has better things in store for men of his 
kind. He looks to a socialism moditied 
according to his own views, for relief. It 
is curious to see how individual socialism 
is: every man has his own system, as 


once every man had his own god. [ut 
for himself he must perforce have recourse 
to the old remedies, a little love, a little 
art, a little humor, a litle pride, a little 


courage, a little honest belief that selfish- 
ness is not the whole of life, a litt!e con- 
straint on the tendency to meditate about 
problems that are insoluble. The pre- 
scription does not prove efficacious. He 
is really too much in love with his moodi- 
ness to abandon it. If he were not sad he 
would be sad for lack of sadness. Pneu- 
monia solves the problem for him. His 
last thought is: ‘‘I have loved wisdom, 
but wisdom has failed and would fail me; 
let my sole wisdom be the wisdom of love, 
let me trust that there is unity behind and 
indifference, that there is some reconcilia- 
tion of virtue and happiness, that Love is 
Lord of All.”"— Zhe New York Tribune. 


Greek Studies: A Series of Essays. By 
Walter Pater, late Fellow of Brasenose 
College. Prepared forthe Press by Charles 
L. Shadwell, Fellow of Oriel College. 


It is only when people come to read the 
last productions of a great writer-who dies in 
middle life that they quite realize how much 
literature loses by his death. The thought 
occurs vividly to one on going through this 
posthumous work by Mr. Pater. It accent- 
uates our sense of loss as few volumes have 
recently done. It is the fruit of scholarship 
as ripe as itis rare; it is written with the 
consummate mastery of all the resources of 
literary art which won its author his unique 
place in English letters ; it is at once luminous 
and profound, analytic and synthetic, full of 
fancy and originality, rich in language, 
thought, and suggestion; and withal it is only 
a fragment, a sort of foretaste of what Mr. 
Pater intended to give us. What he might 
have done had his life been spared to run to 
the Psalmist’s limit we can only mournfully 
guess. Called away suddenly, he left his 
work unfinished ; yet what he accomplished 
is enough, and more than enough, to keep 
his memory green while England takes any 
delight in the finer side of literature. The 
present studies deal with subjects of peren- 
nial interest. For, however much the world 
may be under the dominion of science, senti- 
ment and imagination are not to be banished, 
and as surely as they assert themselves so 
surely will men hark back to myths and 
mythologies, the art, the poetry, and the life 
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Mr. Pater was, so to 


ofancient Greece. 
speak, steeped in Greek thought and tradi- 


tion; he migb: be said to breathe the Greek 
atmosphere as his native air. Assuredly no 
writer has succeeded better, none perhaps so 
well, in recreating certain phases of that old- 
world existence which, in spite of the bray- 
ing of modernity, so potently affects us to- 
day. There isa notion abroad that Mr. Pa- 
ter was merely an ingenious weaver of words. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. He 
was, indeed, a writer of great excellence and 
infinite charm; but he was also a most la- 
borious student. ‘‘ Persons only superficially 
acquainted, or by hearsay, with his writings,”’ 
says Mr. Shadwell in his interesting preface, 
‘are apt to sum up his merits as a writer by 
saying that he was a master, or a consummate 
master, of style; but those who have really 
studied what he wrote do not need to be 
told that his distinction does not lie in his 
literary grace alone, his fastidious choice of 
language, his power of word-painting, but in 
the depth and seriousness of his studies. 
That the amount he has produced, in a liter- 
ary life of thirty years, is not greater is one 
proof among many of the spirit in which he 
worked. His genius was an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. That delicacy of insight, 
that gift of penetrating into the heart of 
things, that subtleness of interpretation, which 
with him seems an instinct, is the outcome of 
hard, patient, conscientious study.”’ How, in- 
deed, could it be otherwise? Literature, as 
Coleridge remarked, does not grow like a 
tree, nor gush forth like the song of a bird, 
without effort or premeditation. If there 
has been ‘one man in these latter days who 
more than another illustrated the virtue of 
labor, it was Mr. Pater. The present volume 
has all his characteristic excellences; shall we 
add that it is comparatively free from his 
characteristic defects? Less ornate than 
some of his earlier works, it is also less in- 
volved, and it is an object-lesson to the facile 
critic. Its matter is all old; that is to say, 
the papers of which it consists are reprinted 
from various magazines and reviews. There 
are nine essays in all. One is an exquisitely 
poetic ‘‘Study of Dionysus,” another a sub- 
tle and splendid appreciation of ‘‘ The Bac- 
chanals of Euripides”; two are concerned 
with ‘‘The Myth of Demeter and Perse- 
phone,” two with the ‘‘ Beginnings of Greek 
Sculpture” (the heroic age in Greek art and 
the age of graven images). One deals with 
‘*Hippolytus Veiled—a Study from Eurip- 
ides,” the last two being about the ‘‘Marbles 
of gina” and ‘‘ The Age of Athletic Prize- 
men.” Inthe space at our disposal it would 
be impossible to analyze Mr. Pater’s work, 
impossible even to sketch its merits. The 
book, indeed, is not to be analyzed, but to 
be read, re-read, and read yet again, then 
laid aside and taken up often in leisure 
moments, both for the extraordinarily vivid 
glimpses it affords of the old dead time, to 
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use Carlyle’s impressive phrase, and for its 
exquisite prose. Nothing better, perhaps 
nothing quite so good, has appeared for 
many a day. It is marvellously suggestive, 
marvellously quickening and stimulating ; in 
other words, it is Walter Pater at his best, 
and higher praise it would be difficult to give. 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Cor- 

son, LL.D. 

... We have to-day very, very few teachers 
of English literature who have exercised any 
such influence over their students as Zarncke 
exercised for many years over some of the 
best scholars of Germany. But of these few 
there can be no doubt that Professor Corson is 
one. I donot know who—among the younger 
teachers of English—have ever studied with 
him; but they know themselves, which is the 
important’matter, and their students reap the 
benefit of it. Amongall the teachers in Amer- 
ica, | suppose Professor Corson is one of the 
few who are really men of genius. With all 
his eccentricities and mistakes (I speak with 
too much earnestness to have regard to con- 
ventionality), Professor Corson has a keen- 
ness of insight into the living meaning of 
things that I can compare only with the 
power of Mr. Ruskin, or possibly o}, Professor 
Dowden, among those now living who have 
given thought and study to the interpretation 
of literature. 

It is only of recent years that this power 
has come to expression in books. And these 
books, remarkable contributions to criticism 
as they are, do not adequately convey Pro- 
fessor Corson’s influence. It is therefore an 
excellent thing that he has now endeavored to 
condense the spirit of his teaching into an 
essay called ‘‘ The Aims of Literary Study.” 
It will be readily inferred that I consider the 
book of extreme value to all interested in the 
subject. It has the great merit of conveying 
successfully just what it attempts to convey. 
I do not think any one could mistake it. A 
student of Professor Corson who reads it feels 
at once a revival of the old fire that was kin- 
dled when he first went into that stuffy lecture- 
room in White Hall. On others, the effect 
will perhaps hardly be so striking; but still 
the book will say what it is meant to say.... 

It is impossible to give the full purport ofa 
book in half a dozen extracts, yet these quota- 
tions will, I hope, give an approximate notion 
of what Professor Corson would have the 
teaching of English literature. He would have 
it a force which should form and strength- 
en the spiritual nature of the student. 
With his intellect, in and for itself, it would 
have nothing todo. Spiritual and intellectual 
—we know well enough what the words 
mean, though it is hard to define the precise 
difference. Now any one can see the value of 
such suggestions ; the difficulty comes in car- 
rying them out. I believe there will be many 
a zealous and practical teacher of literature 


















who, having read the book thoughtfully, and 
considered what it implies.in university teach- 
ing nowadays, will lay it down with a ‘‘ This 
will never do.” Such is, in fact, my own 
feeling, to be quite honest. It will not do— 
for university teaching. Professor Corson’s 
answer will be, ‘‘So much the worse for the 
universities and those who are taught there.” 
And to see how good is to come out of the 
deadlock requires a wiser head than mine. 
But there are one or two things which should 
be held in mind. 

Universities and colleges at present con- 
cern themselves almost entirely with one only 
of the several elements which should make a 
part of everybody’s education. Surround- 
ings, conduct, art, religion, these are ele- 
ments of vast importance in education; but 
with these the university does not particularly 
concern itself. Whether this confinement of its 
sphere be for good or ill, may be an open 
question ; but, on the whole, it will be al- 
lowed that as a matter of fact the university 
does very largely confine itself to science. 
Some universities are devoted to science for 
its own sake, and not as an educational agent. 
But our American universities deal chiefly 
with science for its educational effect. Now 
the educational effect of science is twofold: 
it is special, as when a man who intends to 
be a chemist studies chemistry, or as when a 
man who desires to have any sort of in- 
formation or training pursues the particular 
study that will give him the information 
and training he desires; and it is also gen- 
eral, as when we consider the strengthening 
and formative effect of university study as a 
whole. In these two directions tends almost 
all university study. It educates a man in 
particular branches of knowledge, and it gives 
him also the discipline of scientific thinking. 
Those things which cannot be brought under 
one or another head do not, asa rule, have any 
place in university curricula. Many excellent 
educational forces have no place in university 
curricula. Conduct, surroundings, art, relig- 
ion, have no formal representation there ex- 
cept as dealt with by science. Cardinal New- 
man, in speaking of a certain theory or phi- 
losophy, once said: ‘* Where it prevails, it is 
as unreasonable to demand for religion a chair 
in a university, as to demand one for fine 
feeling, sense of honor, patriotism, gratitude, 
maternal affection, or good companionship, 
proposals which would be simply unmean- 
ing.’”” The university, in other words, is 
commonly regarded as the training-school 
for the intellect. And in no scheme for in- 
tellectual training alone does Professor Cor- 
son’s literary study find any place ; he would 
be the first to say so. Whether it should be 
so, is another matter. That it is so, is fully 
understood by Professor Corson, as we see 
by his treatment of that essential feature of 
the present university system, the examina- 
tion. The university concerns itself with 
intellectual training ; its whole system, and 
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method, and discipline is designed for inte}. 
lectual training. Other educational forces jt 
deals with only incidentally; they must !ook 
out for themselves. 

So the matter stands at present. Literature 
is, in a manner, out of place in the universj- 
ties. Every good teacher of literature has 
felt it a hundred times. The study of |an. 
guage is one thing; but the study of litera. 
ture as one of the fine arts, save as a branch 
of history or psychology, is not a university 
discipline. Efforts to make it such result to 
the detriment of literature as an art. And 
that gives the relation of Professor Corson’s 
book to present university teaching. 

One thing further: In spite of much that 
may be said, it does not seem to me that the 
present is a time in which the intellect is ac- 
corded too high a place of honor. I should 
say, on the other hand, that comparatively 
few people nowadays have had the advantage 
of an education which has enabled them to 
use their intellects to full advantage. The 
time is not overburdened with thought ; or, if 
it is, the trouble lies with those who would 
like to think. The schools may be full of 
ridiculous analytic method in the name of 
thought, but the world is full of ridiculous 
mental processes of no name at all. One 
may be heartily in sympathy with Professor 
Corson’s enthusiasm for spiritual education, 
and yet not acknowledge that we have too 
much intellectual education. Or we may have 
too much of it, but it isn’t of the right sort. 
The question is not one of substitution. We 
must keep on doing one thing (do it better 
if only we could), and not leave the othet un- 
done. 

I have tried to show clearly the place of 
this book of Professor Corson’s in our think- 
ing about education. It is a very small book 
—in fact, it is an 18mo, I wish it were 
larger, for it ought to hold a place of dignity 
on the book-shelf alongside of works of 
greater size but lesser excellence. In its 
present shape, however, it will be easier to 
bind it upon the tablet of the heart—which is 
rather more to the purpose.—EpWARD E. 
HALE, Jr., in The Dial. 


Natural Rights: A Criticism of Some Politi- 
cal and Ethical Conceptions. By David G. 
Ritchie, Professor of Logic and Metaphy- 
sics in the University of St. Andrews. 


Prof. Ritchie’s apology for setting his 
teeth to a well-gnawed bone is not necessary; 
he has found some shreds of meat on it yet. 
Indeed, to stick to the figure as a dog would 
to the bone, not a little marrow is laid bare for 
the first time under his crunching. Leaving 
to Bentham the work of logical dissection, to 
Burke that of passionate and thrilling denun- 
ciation, to Sir Henry Maine that of showing 
what that ancient law really was which the 
French theorists identified with the flights of 
their metaphysic wit, Prof. Ritchie takes for 
his own the hunibler task of tracing the his- 
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toric evolution and significance of the theory, 
and of each of the leading examples of natu- 
ral right—that prime article of the political 
creed of a hundred years ago in France and 
America. Following the lead of M. Charles 
Borgeaud, he finds in the theological jargon 
of the English ‘* Levellers” of the seven- 
teenth century the main root of the ‘‘ princi- 
ples of ’89”; itself a growth in the soil of 
the Reformation, it was not transplanted to 
France until Locke had given it philosophic 
cultivation. In Rousseau’s garden it grew to 
what we know. Prof. Ritchie remarks with 
mu‘ h justice : 

‘No great writer, perhaps, has suffered 
more than Rousseau from having his views 
judged by his weakest writings. The ‘Con- 
trat Social’ is a book much more talked 
about than read, and the prevalent opinion 
about Rousseau’s social theories is derived 
from the paradoxes of his early prize essays. 
.. . But even in the ‘ Discourse on Inequal- 
ity’ he recognizes that the state of nature 
‘has, perhaps, never existed, and, probably, 
never will exist,’ and that when he speaks of 
it he is using a hypothetical argument, and 
not attempting to describe the actual original 
state of mankind.” 

Prof. Ritchie does not take leave of the 
historic evolution of the natural-rights doc- 
trine in '89; he shows its existing vitality to 
be in the form of contemporary socialism. In 
fact, with only some slight changes in form— 
such as the transition of the droit du travail 
into the droit au travai/—the old asseverations 
of the rights which nature, as opposed to so- 
ciety, gives to man are to-day urged by so- 
cialists with as much passion, if not with the 
same aim, as by revolutionaries and republi- 
cans a hundred years ago. All these rights 
may be summed up in the single ‘‘ Right of 
Pursuing and Obtaining Happiness,” which 
might be taken as a good definition of the 
aims of socialism—that “‘ large order on the 
bank of Providence,” as Prof. Ritchie calls 
it. In his criticisms on the modern applica- 
tions of the natural-rights theory he is gen- 
erally acute and satisfying. His turn for 
happy characterization may be inferred from 
his reference to ‘‘those two scholastic theo- 
logians, Mr. Henry George and Pope Leo 
XIII.” As a final citation, with some painful lo- 
cal bearings for New Yorkers just now, we give 
the following: ‘‘ Reformers are always apt to 
look forward to ‘living happily ever after- 
wards’ when once the great crisis is over. 
But it is only in old-fashioned stories that 
trouble ends with the wedding-bells.”— 7he 
Nation, 


Corea, or Cho-sen, the Land of the Morning 
Calm. By A. Henry Savage-Landor. With 
numerous text and full-page illustrations 
from drawings made by the author. 

The author of the book called ‘‘Alone with 
the Hairy Ainu ” hasa leaning toward prom- 


ising titles. The present book on ‘‘ Corea, 
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or Cho-sen, the Land of the Morning Calm,” 
is timely in its subject and very lively in its 
character. A modest preface assures us that 
it is the writer’s purpose merely to offer his 
readers a few dry facts about Corea, without 
pretence to literary style, of which, he says, 
he knows nothing, and accompanied by origi- 
nal illustrations, which, however lacking in 
artistic merit they may be, he ventures to hope 
have preserved, in some degree, the individ- 
uality of his subject. 

The drawings, so far from being ‘‘ snappy,” 
as might be expected from an artist who con- 
fesses to painting a full-length life-sized por- 
trait in an afternoon, are, in reality, grave 
and delicate, possessing, to a considerable 
degree, the attribute that painters are pleased 
to call ‘* quality,” and that is the last thing 
looked for in a hasty study. We fancy also 
that Mr. Landor has been peculiarly fortunate 
in the way his work has been reproduced. 
But as to the subject-matter of the book, 
while it may not be literary, and the most 
elastic imagination could not conceive it as 
so being, dry it emphatically is not. The 
facts, gathered with great care and insatiable 
curiosity, are not just such as will appeal to the 
public of John Lafarge, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Percival Lowell, and other interpreters of the 
deep-lying poetry in the customs and individ- 
ualities of our antipodal neighbors, but to the 
habitual reader of travels they will prove a 
mine of entertainment. To Mr. Landor, Co- 
rea and the Coreans are frankly and con- 
stantly queer, and his joyous presentation of 
their various queernesses, from the manner 
of dressing the hair, which he has conscien- 
tiously tried to get at, to their manner of mur- 
dering criminals, is one that the seeker after 
style in literature must first endure, then pity, 
then embrace. At the end of the book, even 
a fastidious reader may be tempted to pro- 
nounce in its faver, the impresssion is so 
vivid, and the candor so engaging. 

One of Corea’s queer streaks is the arrange- 
ment of her currency. This consists of brass 
coins, which go by the name of cash, and 
2,000 or more of which make up the Mexican 
dollar. Mr. Landor makes an astute reflec- 
tion on this burdensome currency, which 
might be pondered, with good results, by 
American protectionists. ‘‘ Great trouble,” 
he says, ‘‘has been and is continually expe- 
rienced in the kingdom, owing to the lack 
of gold and silver coins, but to the Corean 
mind, to make coins out of gold, and to let 
them go out of the country, amounts to the 
same thing as willingly trying to impoverish 
the fatherland of the treasures it possesses; 
wherefore, although rich gold mines are to 
be found in Cho-sen, coins of the precious 
metal are not struck, for the above-mentioned 
reason.” 

Mr, Landor is not more favorably im- 
pressed by the lot of Corean women than by 
the nature of Corean coins. He finds it asad, 
dull life, the only privilege of which is the'per- 












mission to walk the streets after dark, when all 
the men are shut in, by law, and when the tiger 
prowls in search of food. The Corean woman 
om no name, being known before marriage 
** So-and-So’s daughter,” and after mar- 
ae which occurs at avery early age, as 
«* So-and-So’s wife.” When we think of the 
disgust an American man of to-day feels at 
being known as Mrs. So-and-So’s husband,” 
we can but sympathize with the patient Co- 
rean example of nonentity. 

The Corean soldier is another abnormal 
product in Western eyes, and the author’s de- 
scription and portrait of the infantry soldier, 
with his little hat tied under his little chin, 
his numerous pockets making a huge bunchun- 
der his belt, and his baggy, padded trousers, 
remind us irresistibly of Daumier’s Chinese 
soldier aping the European aspect. But Mr. 
Landor’s own experiences among these island 
people are, on the whole, more stimulating 
than his information gained at second-hand. 
No amount of philosophizing could make us 
so realize their grave and childlike interest in 
the toys of life,as does the episode of the 
patent-leather shoe left outside the palace, in 
the struggle between Mr. Landor’s courtesy 
and that of the courteous king. The shoe 
was discovered, and its glossiness, supposed 
by the natives to be due to a coating of glass, 
reported to the king. It was then brought 
into court, where the wildest excitement 
greeted it, to the temporary exclusion of all 
public business. .. . 

We can only say, the literary gourmet may 
as well skip this worthy little volume, but 
the general reader will miss a good deal of 
fun if he follows this example. Life, death, 
crime, amusement, sorrow, all pass under the 
author’s joyous eye, a panorama especially 
adapted to his taste for the curious—and he 
takes his notes,with full confidence in his 
Teader's interest. He even presumes upon 
their indulgence at times, as when he drops 
into the most atrocious punning that ever 
found its way into print. To be quite fair to 
the public, that we are tryiug painfully to 
guide in the way of truth, we must warn 
them that they will have to expect extremes 
in the way of humcr. Mr. Landor goes so 
far as to think it is funny when he tells his 
reader that he is not so well up in wines as he 
is in ‘‘ oils,” being employed in the art of oil- 
painting. Yet, withal, he is so naively cer- 
tain of being forgiven for his sins, that we 
must needs shrive himas far as our authority 
goes, and commend him, in this respect, to 
the mercy of the public. — Zhe New York 
Times. 


The German Universities. Their Character 
and Historical Development. By Fried- 
rich Paulsen. Translated by Edward 
Delavan Perry, with introduction by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 


In this volume the student of education 
will find much to attract his attention. The 
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work forms, in the original, the introduc- 
tory part of the work published under the 
direction of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment as an accompaniment to its educa. 
tional exhibit at the Columbian Exposj. 
tion. No less interesting than the w: rk of 
the German scholar, is the introduction 
furnished by Prof. Butler, of Columbia, 
who discusses the relation of the German 
universities to the problems of higher edu- 
cation in the United States, in a way which 
is calculated to dispel a few illusions con- 
cerning the function of the university and 
of the college, a distinction which “has 
thus far proved too subtle to reach the 
understanding and too commonplace to 
satisfy the pride of the Americans.” The 
professor at the outset takes issue with 
Von Holst, who says that there is not a 
single university in the United States, in 
the sense attached to the word by Euro- 
peans. It is pointed out that there is no 
common agreement in Europe as to the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ university,” so it is 
evident that the German professor con- 
trasts the American ‘“‘ university “’ with its 
German prototype, a word for which we 
will have to apologize for using, the 
relation having been so emphatically 
denied. Von Holst assumes that un- 
til America exactly reproduces the de- 
velopment of the German university, 
there will be no American university, 
an assumption which Prof. Butler 
characterizes as false. ‘‘ When the uni- 
versities of any country cease to be in 
close touch with the social life and institu- 
tions of the people, and fail to yield to the 
efforts of those who would readjust them, 
their days of influence are numbered.” 
For this reason, he says, the German type 
would not flourish in America, and it would 
not meet our needs. So Prof. Von Holst 
is not likely ever to see a university in the 
United States, ‘‘ if he persists in giving 
to that word its technical German signifi- 
cance.” 

Using the term in a broader sense, how- 
ever, would give us ‘‘ six or eight Ameri- 
can universities in existence to-day, and 
half as many more in the process of mak- 
ing.” Von Holst’s confounding of the 
American college with the German gym- 
nasium ‘‘ is inexcusable.” It is neither 
the counterpart of the English public 
school, the French Lycee, nor the German 
gymnasium. ‘‘Its free student-life and 
broad range of studies liken it in some de- 
gree to a university; but the immaturity 
of its students, the necessarily didactic 
character of most of the work of its in- 
structors, and the end that it has in view, 
mark it off as belonging to a different 
type.” There are 430 American colleges, 
and in notwo of them is the course of study 
precisely the same. ‘‘ In one very impor- 
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tant respect,” says Prof. Butler, ‘‘the 
American system of higher education is 
distinctively superior tothe German. In 
Germany aclear-cut dividing line between 
the gymnasium and the university is drawn 
by the complete and carefully preserved 
difference in method, in spirit, and in ideal 
that exists between them. The contrast 
between the narrowness of the gymnasium 
and the broad freedom of the university 
is very sharp, and many a university stu- 
dent loses his balance entirely, or wastes 
much precious time and force, in adjusting 
himself to his totally new surroundings.” 

Universities had their origin in France 
and Italy at the beginning of the second 
half of the Middle Ages. The struggle for 
knowledge broke out in the latter part of 
the eleventh century, due to the bringing 
together of East and West by the Cru- 
sades. This development is briefly and 
clearly traced from this period to the time 
when ‘‘ the modern world separated itself 
from the Middle Ages in the great revolu- 
tionary periods of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation,” both of which deeply affect- 
ed the condition of the universities; the 
overtaking of Humanism by the Reforma- 
tion, under the influence of each of which 
the development of the German university 
was worked out. The relations of the 
German university to the state, to the 
church, and to the community are pointed 
out, and the methods of teaching, and 
mode of life of the students, have their 
separate chapters. The appendix gives a 
list of German universities, a bibliography, 
and statistics drawn from the catalogues 
of 1894-5. The wolume is adequately in- 
dexeti. The general appreciation for and 
wide imitation of German universities in 
this country, calls for an acknowledgment 
of the obligation due Prof. Perry from 
American educational interests, for the ex- 
cellent translation of the work.—7he 
Rochester Herald. 


Sources of the Constitution of the United States, 
considered in Relation to Colonial and Eng- 
lish History. By C. Ellis Stevens, LL.D., 
D.C.L. New edition, revised and enlarged. 
With appendices. 

Until quite recently the study of the sources 
of the American Constitution has been 
strangely neglected. Mr. Gladstone only 
expressed the accepted view when he wrote in 
Kin beyond the Sea that, as the British Consti- 
tution is the most subtle organism which has 
proceeded from progressive history, so the 
American Constitution is the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and hand of man. So far as relates to 


the framing of the Constitution and its em- 
bodiment in a written document, the state- 
ment is no doubt true, and the praise merited ; 
but if, as not unfrequently, it be taken to 
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mean that the laws and institutions embodied 
in the Constitution were evolved out of the 
inner consciousness of the members of 
the Philadelphia Convention, it would be 
grotesquely false. Those laws and in- 
stitutions had their root in the laws and 
institutions of the Colonies themselves be- 
fore the separation, and in the mother 
country which had given them to the 
Colonists and continued to afford the example 
of her own political development. This has 
been recognized in a general way by writers 
like Maine and Bryce, but no one has yet 
undertaken to trace these sources in detail, 
and only last year Mr. Douglas Campbell, in 
his ingenious but wrong-headed book, put 
forward the astounding statement that in 
America there was scarcely a legal or politi- 
cal institution of English origin, and endeav- 
ored to trace them to a Dutch source. This 
was the volume which drew from Mr. Glad- 
stone, who can scarcely have looked into this 
part of it, the statement that the English 
people were a great fact, but much in need of 
a vigorous canvassing of their character and 
their claims. In no respect certainly can 
their claims better bear canvassing, as has 
been abundantly shown by Dr. Ellis Stevens, 
an American writer, in the able treatise on 
the sources of the American Constitution, 
which is the subject of this review. The Eng- 
lish origin of the American Constitution is, 
perhaps, of less account to Englishmen—for 
we have our own Constitution to boast of— 
than to Americans, to whom Dr. Stevens in- 
troduces it with a certain air of deprecation ; 
but its recognition is called for by the truth 
of history, and is here established in a man- 
ner that admits of no reply. 

If the indebtedness of the framers of the 
American Constitution to English precedents 
has not been more fully recognized, it is not 
merely that in the first bitterness after separa- 
tion such indebtedness would have been mat- 
ter of reproach, but also because much of the 
borrowing was indirect, institutions being 
copied from Colonial institutions which had 
themselves been copied from English models; 
and the history of English Colonial institu- 
tions has not yet received the attention due 
to it. No subject, indeed, in this branch of 
literature would better repay treating than the 
constitutional history of the Colonies. The 
primary object, of course, would be not 
American, but English,—to trace the true 
constitutional lines on which our Colonial 
Empire has grown up. But no small part of 
such a book would be taken up with the 
American Colonies before the separation, for 
it was in them that the English Colonial 
system was built up and worked out. After 
the separation, these Colonial institutions 
furnished the chief precedents in framing a 
Federal Constitution for the United States; 
and should Imperial Federation ever be 
realized—a task not dissimilar from that car- 
ried out by the framers of the American Con- 

















Stitation—it is at least conceivable that 
America might in part repay the debt by sup- 
plying us with some useful precedents from 
her subsequent experience. . . . 

Dr. Ellis Stevens has satisfactorily worked 
out the subject in all its parts, and his little 
book, which contains the text of the Consti- 
tution in an appendix, supplies an admirable 
text-book for the study of the American Con- 
stitution, both in its working and in relation to 
our own constitutional history.— Zhe Spec- 
tator. 


Morte d@’ Arthur, Second Portion. The text 
as written by Sir Thomas Malory and im- 
printed by William Caxton. With an in- 
troduction by Prof. Rhys, and embellished 
with many original designs by Aubrey 
Beardslev. 

Aubrey Beardsley’s illustrations for the 
second volume of the Morte d’Arthur, like 
those of the first, are sumptuous, grave, 
delicate, intensely expressive of the dreamy 
spiendor which Malory’s work conveys to 
modern minds. 

There are tall figures of knights bent be- 
fore the Holy Grail, like communicants be- 
fore achalice, ina scene wherein the water 
lilies have the elevation of emblems; knights 
mourning like weeping willows; knights in 
armor, tender as ballads of love; great ladies 
in gowns falling‘like marble draperies on 
ideal bodies, swans in waves of silver, 
feathery wings of angels, tall, exotic, passion- 
ate flowers, jewels of inspiration and of 
patient labor, miracles of wit, and learning, 
and grace. 

They are not to be popular, for they are not 
like everything that the world has seen, 
except in vague impressions of crystal chan- 
deliers reflecting millions of rays of light and 
life. They are not to be praised by the 
critics, for their models are not in the current 
prints. They are beautiful, but they are not 
commonplace. They are absolutely sincere, 
and sincerity is seldom welcome. 

They will bederided. Derision is so easy! 
Every year in Paris, London, New York, and 
elsewhere, art competitions reveal two or 
three young men who have taste for great 
Mainting, gift of composition, sentiment of 
color, sense of harmony and beautiful lines, 
who seem apt and are apt in reality at repre- 
senting epic scenes, aspects of the eternal 
drama, terrifying and grand pages of history. 

The elect go to Rome, Spain, Greece, and 
Africa. They consult Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Murillo. They 
see the sky under which Pompey fought, the 
place where Cicero spoke, the one where 
Cesar was killed; they visit the palaces of 
the Moors, they relish the freshness of cool 
sacristies wherein the power of faith called 
angels and made of them servants; at Sparta, 
they cull branches of laurel near the light 
lake where Leda saw the swan; in Attica, 
they ascend the mountains shaded by palm 
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and olive trees that the feet of the gods tray- 
ersed. They return to Paris, London, New 
York, and elsewhere—what do they paint? 
Delicious little, very little canvases, pretty, 
amusing, ingenious, painted with amazing 
skilfulness, and on which, in drawing rooms 
incumbered by transcendental bric-a-brac, a 
model adroitly dressed shows her gown. 

And then? And then, that is all, the prom- 
ising historical painter has become a marvel- 
lous manufacturer of Yankee notions. If he 
thinks of his apostasy he consoles himself 
with words like impressionism, modernity, 
and others that are entirely destitute of com- 
mon sense. In truth, he has renounced his 
magnificent future, and doubtless he has done 
well; because, if he had not renounced it, he 
could not be the cause of battles of great pic- 
ture buyers before a panel of the size of a 
dinner plate, the frame of which is immeasur- 
able and flames like a furnace. Hecould not 
have a palace and piles of gold. And then, 
perhaps, he might be laughed at, like Aubrey 
Beardsley. 

Love of allegory and symbols, the convic- 
tion that painting is a muse, that the artist is 
not one who sees only what he may touch 
with his hands, that wit and fantasy profound 
and thoughtful have the right to exist, and 
that it is well to say what one thinks, even at 
the risk of being relegated to the ideal asy- 
lum, where many men of genius are, have 
made of Mr. Beardsley’s work one of the 
most delightful expressions of our time. 
The publishers may not be praised too much 
for having intrusted to him England’s ro- 
mance of chivalry.—New York J7imes. 


John Addington Symonds. A_ Biography 
compiled from his Papers and Correspond- 
ence. By Horatio F. Brown. Witlf por- 
traits and other illustrations. 2 vols. 

Not one of Symonds’s books published in 
his lifetime is so valuable an addition to hu- 
man knowledge as the autobiography which 
fills the larger part of these two volumes. 
Keenly intent there on the interpretation of 
his own personality, he has unconsciously an- 
notated the religious and the intellectual his- 
tory of his owntime. Perhaps the picture of 
himself is left incomplete. Mr. Brown may 
be ungraciously found fault with by interest- 
ed readers for doing so little to supply what 
is wanting. Symonds, in spite of his long 
exile, was not so much a man apart but that 
he might have been given a setting in the 
literary life of the day. Yet beyond the 
very little he tells in his autobiography, and 
what is contained in the few letters on gener- 
al topics, there is nothing of the kind. Iam 
inclined to think Mr. Brown has acted .with 
fine judgment. He has made a remarkable 
self-revelation stand out the more'clearly. The 
most candid autobiography must always be 
incomplete, the best are curiously so on the 
surface, the writers seeming like painters who 
should paint their own expression faultlessly 
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and go astray over the color or the dressing 
of their hair. And doubtless Symonds’s es- 
sential qualities and native instincts and as- 
pirations are given by himself with less than 
due appreciation of those important allevia- 
ion of life—its accidents. One would fain 

hope so, fer, truly, it is a painful memoir to 
read. To his personal friends the matter of 
it may not be new ; to some it has been certain- 
ly revealed in letters. But mere outside read- 

ers of his books will have to reconstruct their 
ideas vf his personality. 

The recurrentand dominant note through- 
out this account of himself is one of intense 
agony. For his physical sufferings, which he 
bore with great heroism, he seeks no eloquent 
expression. And this is the more remark- 
able, because by his own narrative he proves 
himself to have been by nature and constitu- 
tion particularly unsuited for the rough con- 
tact of the world. His description of how 
distasteful were his mere material surround- 
ings at Harrow—and these were not the bar- 
baric days of English public schools—is curi- 
ous. It was not a common kind of suffering 
for an imaginative boy. But for all his fas- 
tidiousness, which must have made his long 
sufferings well-nigh intolerable, these are only 
mentiomed as unhappy hindrances to work. 
The cry of agony is from the soul—religious 
and spiritual conflicts had him on the rack all 
his life. It is the cry of his generation, but 
uttered with a sincerity which is as rare as it 
is painful. The panaceas of his day you see 
him testing one after the other, and finding 
none of them avail. And, so far as we are 
permitted to see, it was weariness rather than 
conviction that tossed him to the breast of 
whatsoever belief sustained him at the end. 
The history of his soul, as he has written it, 
is not very comprehensible at first sight. One 
is tempted to wonder, not very patiently, at 
the length of his struggle. Thinking men 
of his time were wont to get it over ere 
they were well out cf their teens, and begin 
life again on a new footing. It might recur, 
but never with the first violence. (To-day 
young men accept and reject creeds more 
easily ; they have other problems.) But for 
Symonds the struggle never passed. Mr. 
Brown more than once says this was owing 
to the fascination which the Absolute exer- 
cised over him. 1 think that is to obscure the 
case by a fine word. We all-.desire to accept 
only what is true for us, but that is not the 
Absolute. The very name whisiles cold in 
our ears, and most of us would fain make truth 
a dweller in creeds warmed in other human 
breasts, and even juggle a little with what we 
know of the Absolute. None so more than 
Symonds, save for the juggling. Or so I 
read his revelations. Instinctively devout, 
religious by youthful nabit and teaching, he 
yet came to find his creed an intellectual misfit. 
He would fain have stopped where his friend 
away stopped. He did tarry wistfully, and 
f he had any abiding place it was there, but 


only for short lulls. Negation had no attrac- 
tion for him. He found no comfort in science. 

Patient waiting before the unknown was im- 
possible. Positivism, materialism, agnos- 
ticism, were impossible. Inthe whole struggle 
I read more of strong affection than passion 
for philosophic truth. He longed for his old 
creed ; it was nearly his, save for some ob- 
stinate doubts that would never let it win. 
A less honest man had known how to cling 
there, and regain what clearly was his soul’s 
desire. Both by mental and physical tem- 
perament he was unfitted for the contest. In 
a passage of great interest he tells how it was 
by the eye things entered his mind most eas- 
ily, most profitably—that his brain was ‘‘ al- 
ways impenetrable to abstractions.” This, if 
an exaggeration, still points to the truth. It 
is cruel for such a mind to have to grapple 
with a creed. Of course, it is also very rare. 
The imaginative interests, stronger than the 
philosophical capacities, are already engaged 
by the affections, and imagination and affec- 
tions pull hard, yet never hard enough, against 
an uneasy conscience wakened by and yoked 
with intellectual doubts. His physical suffer- 
ing, which the struggle intensified, did its part, 
too, in prolonging and intensifying the 
struggle. 

The other side of himself, which Symonds 
shows us intimately, is the one where resided 
his literary ambitions. Here, too,. his rest- 
less, troubled, conscientious temperament 
made itself felt. But he gained peace here 
earlier, perhaps chiefly by an under-estimate 
of his own powers. His preparation for 
literature was deliberate and arduous; his 
industry under painful conditions marvellous ; 
his ambitions very high; he was intensely 
interested in his own progress up to a certain 
point ; longed to have outside judgment on 
his work ; longed for sympathy and appre- 
ciation—had, in short, his full share of liter- 
ary egotism Yet not a critic has stated his 
merits so coldly, or pointed so frankly to his 
defects, as himself. He aspired to be a poet. 
He knew he was one by vision and tempera- 
ment. As surely he recognized that formative 
power of any high order was not his. For 
anything else in literature perhaps he did 
not very greatly care. And in various words, 
and constantly, he lets us see how literature 
to him was less than life. Indeed, there are 
not many men who can speak of the labor of 
a lifetime: in so detached and impartial a 
manner. However good it may be for the 
literary aspirant to cherish a whole-hearted 
enthusiasm for the art of his choice, it should 
be good, too, for him to read these sane and 
sober judgments on the limited value of litera- 
ture by one who loved all the arts, who spent 
himself in learning one, and who was never 
satisfied with his skill. 

I have said it is only to outside readers that 
the autobiography has matter for surprise. 
Stevenson knew the temper of the man 


excellently. Symonds, who. began life with © 
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exceptional social and intellectual advantages, 
was right to the end of his life educating 
himself out of inte lectual and human narrow- 
ness. You trace it in this story of himseif, 
and remember Opalstein’s ‘complete, al- 
though unready, sympathies.” Then, again, 
the statement in ‘‘ Talk and Talkers,” ‘‘ He is 
not truly reconciled either with life or with 
himself,”” has these two volumes for commen- 
tary. How our interest ghoulishly feeds on 
t pain! 

To the historian of the Renaissance in Italy 
the educated world owes a great debt. But 
it may be he will be longest remembered for 
this personal chapter in the spiritual chronicle 
of our troubled, fevered century.—A.- M., in 
The Bookman. 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Edited from Numerous Manuscripts.. By 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Liu.D., &c. 
Vol. VI. Introduction, Glossary and In- 
dex. 


The sixth volume of Professor Skeat’s Ox- 
ford edition of ‘‘the complete works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer” contains matter ancillary 
to the works themselves, in the shape of the 
editor’s introduction, the glossary, and the 
various indexes. This volume was to have 
completed the edition as originally an- 
nounced, but a note accompanies it saying 
that a supplementary volume, complete in 
itself, is now being prepared by Professor 
Skeat, which is to contain the prose ‘‘ Testa- 
ment of Love,” and the chief poems attrib- 
uted at varioustimes toChaucer. If this edi- 
tion has shown one thing, it is the desirability 
of keeping the work known to be Chaucer's 
apart from the work which the ignorance of 
early editors or the necessities of publishers 
have at various times ascribed to the author 
of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales”; yet every one 
who is the least interestedin the study of 
early English will weleeme the announce- 
ment that the not unimportant texts alluded 
to are to take a definite form for study under 
the hands of the man best competent to edit 
them. The introduction printed in the 
present volume touches on many matters, 
summing up a great deal with which readers 
of Chaucer have been more or less familiar 
from the prior editions of single texts pre- 
pared by Professor Skeat, but giving also 
much new matter which is likely to stimulate 
the intelligent reading of the best of early 
English authors. The peculiarities of Chau- 
cers language and of his usage and habits of 
grammar are explained with a thoroughness 
and terseness to be paralleled nowhere else. 
Professor Skeat has the remarkable exposi- 
tory art of putting in a sentence or a para- 
graph what your German essays fill a whole 
paper with. This terseness makes the tech- 
nical part of the introduction hard reading, 
such as a devoted student likes to set his 
mind to, sure of profit at the end. The most 
novel part of the introduction is that dealing 


with Chaucer’s versification, a subject once 
obscure in itself, and even now too often r»)- 
dered obscure by iii-digested discussion a: 
irrelevant terminology. Professor Ske. 
makes it clear, and in doing so has occasion 
to set up a new basis upon which a general 
theory of‘English prosody might be raise:, 
and to use typographical symbols which we 
have not met with before, and which answe: 
the purposes of his exposition tothe best ani 
often the most surprising effect. He takes 
occasjon to refer to a paper on **Accent and 
Rhythm,” written by an unnamed autho: 
and published in this city, a work which he 
says deserves to be better known, and whic!) 
we took occasion in these columns to recom- 
mend to students when it first appeared. It 
establishes a physiological basis for rhythm 
which, besides being in line with recent ideas 
of explaining esthetic effects by doctrines of 
physical science, has the advantage of really 
making clear matters which the older proso- 
dies, derived from the Greek and Latin rhet- 
oricians, leave (in an application to English 
verse) hopelessly obnubilated. So much 
may be said about the introduction. The 
greater part of the volume, however, is oc- 
cupied by the glossary, a compilation of 
speech forms far more exhaustive and more 
satisfactory than anything of the kind that 
has yet been given to the world. It must 
make the present edition of Chaucer the 
prime source of reference for everybody 
looking into this poet for lexical purposes, 
and must always bea most serviceable aid in 
the study of old English, to say nothing of its 
high importance as a glossary proper, that is, 
as explaining the meaning of the words in 
the various poems. There are separate 
glossaries of the two ancillary texts of the 
‘“*Romance of the Rose” and of the ‘** Tale 
of Gamelyn,”’ and separate indexes of proper 
names and of authors quoted or referred to. 
Of the work asa whole nothing further can 
or need be said than has been already said in 
notices of the prior volumes—that the edition 
is a splendid monument of its editor’s learn- 
ing, and a book which for all serious pur- 
poses must supersede every other edition of 
this poet — The Scotsman. 


The Making of the England of Elizabeth. 
By Allen B. Hinds, B.A., Scholar of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Stanhope Es- 
Say, 1892. 

Itis very seldom that the historical es- 
says written by Oxford undergraduates for 
the Stanhope prize are worthy of publica- 
tion, but a notable exception is ‘ The 
Making of the England of Elizabeth,” by 
Allen B. Hinds (Macmillan.) This essay 
is the outcome of original research con- 
ducted by a man of insight, and it con- 
stitutes a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the forces which caused the 
remarkable political, social, and literary 
advance of England during the reign of 
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the last Tudor sovereign. What. the 
anthor undertakes to show is the part 
played in the Elizabethan era by the Ma- 
rian exiles; that is to say, by the Protest- 
ants, who, under the reign “f Mary Tudor, 
took refuge on the Continent. The work 
is compiled, as we have said, almost ex- 
clusively from original materials and con- 
temporary documents. Among these the 
most important is a book published in 
1564, entitled ‘‘ A Brief Discourse of the 
Troubles Begun at Frankfort,” which is an 
account of the controversy between those 
English Protestant refugees in Germany 
who evinced extreme Puritanic tendencies 
and those who clung to the ideas which 
eventually took shape in the Church of 
England as established by Elizabeth. 
There is reason to believe that the ‘‘dis- 
course" in question was written by Dean 
Whittingham. From French, Spanish, 
and Venetian diplomatic papers evidence 
is produced bearing on the activity of Eng- 
lish exiles in France, an activity which 
may fairly be regarded as the forerunner 
of the exploits of the later freebooters, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, whose 
achievements cufminated in the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Elizabeth 
ascended the English throne under con- 
ditions superficially more auspicious than 
those which had attended the accession of 
her elder sister. . .. Both sisters as- 
cended the throne as successorsto a gov- 
ernment noted alike for oppressive and 
unpopular religious measures at home and 
disastrous relations abroad. From both 
of the sisters the nation demanded and 
eagerly expected the same things. In- 
stead of a bigoted and intolerant govern- 
ment in the interest of a section of the 
community, they asked for a_ broad 
national treatment of the religious ques- 
tion. In the place of the feeble and com- 
promising relations with the Continental 
powers which had distinguished the gov- 
ernment of the last few years, they de- 
manded a spirited and independent admin- 
istration of foreign affairs. How did it 
come to pass that in the one case the 
wishes of the nation were disappointed, 
while in the other they were answered to 
its satisfaction? ... 

Elizabeth had the same problem to deal 
with asher sister. She was besieged by 
foreign suitors for her hand; among them 
Philip was the chief, but they included 
also princes of the royal house of France. 
The nation, in its turn, begged the young 
queen to marry an Englishman. It was 
in this situation that Elizabeth, overcom- 
ing what personal feelings she may have 
had, resolved upon the politic course of 
conduct that she adhered to throughout 
her reign with admirable consistency. Re- 
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fusing Philip, she also declined to marry a 
subject. The alliance with a foreign 
monarch would have rendered her unpopu- 
lar with her people; to marry a subject 
would have been to render all the rest of 
the nobility jealous. Elizabeth's conduct 
secured for her the enthusiastic and pas- 
sionate attachment of the great majority 
of Englishmen. The energy and spirit of 
the nation, which only needed guidance 
and direction, had been thrown away 
under Mary, when weakness and discord 
reigned everywhere. Elizabeth gave the 
national forces point and aim,and orderand 
unity were the result. A strong national 
life at once sprang into being as if by 
magic. By solving the problem of her 
marriage, the queen went far to settle 
nearly all the other difficulties that threat- 
ened her. Henceforward she could count 
upon the hearty and unreserved support 
of the nation, and strong in this aid she 
could resolutely and courageously face 
such embarrassments as might arise in 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. Hinds regards the settlement of the 
Church by Elizabeth as excellently cal- 
culated to meet the difficulties of the 
situation, considered as an opportunist 
measure. . . . But the great merit of the 
settlement of the Church under Elizabeth 
is conceived to be its essentially national 
character. Uuder it no foreigner could 
have any partin its control or govern- 
ment. Not only did the Protestants of all 
kinds support it, but most of the Catholics 
also, only a few Papists still desiring to re- 
tain the supremacy of the Pope. What- 
ever may be said against national churches, 
the author of this essay has but little 
doubt that some such settlement was need- 
ful for the English nation in 1558. 

It is in the formation and development 
of the Church under Elizabeth that the 
part played by the Marian exiles is shown 
to be conspicuous. The religious settle- 
ment was profoundly influenced by the 
controversies which had taken place dur- 
ing the reign of Mary among the English 
refugees in the cities of the German em- 
pire. Of those who returned from exile 
one became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
several were made Bishops, while nearly 
all received some important preferment in 
the Church. At Frankfort Dr. Richard 
Cox, who, during the reign of Edward VI., 
had been Chancellor of the University af 
Oxford, laid down the lines that the Angli- 
can churchmen should follow, and his ar- 
rangement found acceptance afterward. 
The Puritans who found themselves out- 
side the bounds set by him, or who were 
opposed to his delimitations, continued 
afterward their non-conformity aad their 
opposition upon the same principles that 
had moved them at Frankfort. It seemed 
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as if allthe Protestant religious systems of 
Great Britian had come out of the fiery 
trial of Mary’s reign fully forged and com- 
plete. 

The English exiles in France also had 
their share in the work done by Elizabethan 
England. Although the physical connec- 
tion binding the heroes of Elizabeth's 
reign to the exiles of Mary’s may not 
always be easy to discover, the spiritual 
bond is unmistakable. In the Killigrews, 
in Carew, and in Stafford may be dis- 
cerned, as we have said, the precursors of 
the sea-dogs of the Elizabethan epoch. It 
is even less difficult to trace the connection 
between the spirited nobility and gentry 
who were continually plotting against 
Mary and the similar hotheaded young 
men who adored Elizabeth. Those who 
had been the terror of the one sister be- 
came the champions of the other. It was 
an English exile, Dudley, who supplied the 
information as to the ill condition of the 
garrison at Calais upon which Guise un- 
doubtedly acted, and it was the loss of 
Calais which definitely diverted the atten- 
tion of England from herarmy to her navy, 
and from the hope of aggrandizement on 
the European Continent to colonization in 
the New World. The influence of the 
exiles may be traced even to the Parlia- 
mentary history, for, although in their ab- 
sence they could naturally take no active 
part, eitherin or out of the House of Com- 
mons, it was a bill affecting them that the 
Parliament threw out, and thus ventured 
on the first of a long series of acts of spirlt 
and independence against the power of the 
Crown. —New York Sun. 


From «a New England Hillside. Notes from 

Underledge. By William Potts. 

Mr. Potts, the author of this pleasant 
book, has been long and favorably known 
in Brooklyn social circles, in the clubs, as 
a lecturer for the Ethical Association, and 
as the Secretary of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association of Brooklyn and New 
York and the National Civil Service Re- 
form League. Those who have known him 
best, and especially those who have heard 
his lecture, will not be surprised to find 
him figuring in the role of authorship. 
His book is the outcome of a fresh experi- 
ence. About two years ago he took upa 
residence in the country, for which his nat- 
ural predilection was always strong. There 
he has lived, with eyes and ears open for 
all the variations of the passing year, and 
the record of his observations he has em- 
bodied in the series of brief papers that 
make up the exquisitely dainty volume 
which we now have in hand. But it is 
not as if he were new to country sights 
and sounds. ‘He brought to these the ac- 
quisitions of many summer vacations and 


other outings from the city’s noise an@ 
glare. He is a good botanist without any 
loss of his delight in the unanalyzed beauty 
of the woods and fields; a good lands: ape 
draughtsman without any loss of his de. 
light in those aspects of nature which are 
so often non-existent for the professional] 
artist. And what he sees and hears he 
can describe in an agreeable manner, tiirn- 
ing sometimes a very pretty phrase ind 
enriching his matter with felicitous qu: ta- 
tions from a wide range of poetry and 
other literature, the best that can be found. 

But the attraction of Mr. Potts's book is 
not merely in its record of the natural 
year. He has been building a house, and 
we have the humors and the satisfactions 
and hopes deferred that usually attend that 
business. He has been digging a well, 
and the truth which he has found at the 
bottom of that he has duly set forth. 
He has been keeping hens, and ‘ the lay 
of the last minstrel” finds in him ever an 
appreciative listener. Then, too, his vil- 
lage is Farmington, Conn., and there Miss 
Porter has her famous school, and her 
young ladies flit across his page, and lend 
their brightness tothe scene. And, more- 
over, he sometimes comes back to the city, 
and he writes pleasantly of his New York 
club, the Century. He goes to Bermuda, 
and there is a nice chapter about that. 
Last, but not least, there are lucubrations 
ona great many personal and social top- 
ics, in which the touch is light and grace- 
ful and the philosophy is sound and sweet. 
One of the most interesting of these is a 
memorial of the writer's long and intimate 
acquaintance with George William Curtis. 
It is a nice little book; one on which the 
author is to be congratulated, and which 
will certainly give pleasure to many read- 
ers who enjoy a quiet hour.—Srecklyn 
Standard Union. 


Honest Money. By Arthur I. Fonda. 


This is a book with more in it than the 
casual reader will see at a glance. Hon- 
est money does not mean gold nor siiver, 
in the author’s esteem. His treatise dis- 
cusses value, making it clear that while 
there may be a rise or a fall in all prices, 
there cannot be a rise or fall in all values 
—that there must be the opposing move- 
ment in something to balance rise or fall in 
others. He examines the ‘gold basis” 
and the ‘‘silver basis,’”’ and condemns 
both. He would establish a new standard 
by taking the average price for a term of 
years of enough commodities to represent 
fairly all commodities, and by simple arith- 
metical process determine what should be 
the value of the dollar or unit of money. 
This could be varied, if necessary, by 
Congress, if prices varied enough to jus- 
tifv. Then he would demonetize both 
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gold and silver; and add to the national 
treasury a department of issue to loan 
money issued by the government on bonds 
or other collateral, and this should be the 
only money of the country. He supposes 
that most of it would be taken by banks 
and reloaned, much as they do now. The 
result, he thinks, would be no disturbance 
of foreign trade, stability of prices, and 
practically complete immunity from panics 
and p:riods of depression. The plan, it 
should be added, is an elaboration of 
plans suggested by Prof. Jevons, Count 
Soden, and Prof. Roscher of Germany. 
Whatsoever one may think of the new sys- 
tem proposed, the book is certainly com- 
pactly and forcibly written, and is a 
trenchantly destructive criticism of all the 
varying monetary systems in use.—Boston 
Daily Traveller, 


The Message of Man. A Bookof Ethical 
Scriptures, gathered from Many Sources 
and arranged by Dr. Stanton Coit. 


This volume contains upwards of ninety 
brief ethical discourses, made up of cita- 
tions from authors ancient and modern, 
each citation bearing a number which re- 
fers tothe name of the author at the end 
of the book. The quotations are very 
ingeniously arranged and linked together, 
so as to make a continuous discourse. 
Compilations of the sort are usually a dis- 
jointed jumble of selections under particu- 
lar headings, but these constitute a beau 
tiful literary mosaic, the pattern and de- 
sign of which are apparent. Bits of 
poetry mingle with bits of prose in this 
tessellated inlaid work. Two hundred or 
more authors are cited, from Solomon to 
St. Paul, and from Aristotle and Augus- 
tine to Edwin Arnold and Felix Adler. As 
an illustration of the character of the 
treatises, the following remarks from the 
chapter on true repentance are given. 
They are from the writings of seven 
authors,—namely, Luther, St. Augustine, 
Thomas a Kempis, John Sterling, Fénelon, 
Ruskin, and Shelley: 


(23) To do it no more is the truest repentance. 
(24) In vain is that washing where the next sin de- 


He hath ill repented whose sins are repeated. 
(25) Desire not that consolation that taketh away 
compunction, 
The beginning of a compunction is the begin- 
ning of a new life. 
(26) Repentance clothes in grass and flowers 
The grave in which the past is laid. 
(27) There is nothing to be done save to atone for 
the past by unremitting fidelity. 
(28) The fountainin which sins are indeed to be 
washed away is that of love, not of glory. 
(29) It isthe dark idolatry of Self 
Which, when our thoughts and actions once 
are done, 
Demands that man should weep, and bleed, 
and gfoan. 
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(30) O vacant expiation! Be at rest! 
The Past is Death’s, the Future is thine own ! 
And love and i can make the foulest breast 
A paradise of flowers, where Peace might 
build her nest. 


— The New York Home Journal. 


Outlines of English Industrial History. By 
W. Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. and Ellen A. 
McArthur, Lecturer at Girton College. 


This is a valuable contribution to the 
history of civilization. We have too long 
been led to believe that history is the 
story of kings, wars, and diplomatic in- 
trigues. The public, of course, is not to be 
blamed for this view, because the books 
that have been offered them for reading 
and study have contained only this kind of 
material for their consideration. In the 
** Outlines of English Industrial History” 
we discover a step in the direction of sup- 
plying the greatest want of historical stu- 
dents and of practical everyday readers. 
Sufficient general history is given to en- 
able the reader, who has not had special 
historical training, to understand the re- 
lations of political to industrial life; and 
the influences leading toward national 
economic life are clearly brought out in 
the chapters upon ‘‘ The Immigrants to 
Britain,” ‘‘The Physical Conditions,” 
‘* The Manors and the Towns.” In these 
chapters are described the various peoples 
who have contributed to make the English 
what they are; the natural resources of 
the country, and the natural and arti- 
ficial facilities for commerce and industrial 
life; the relations of laborers and officials; 
tue nature and influences of guilds, com- 
panies, and municipal government. With 
Chapter VI. begins the definite study of in- 
dustrial life and commercial conditions. 
The Food Supply, Industrial Life, Econ- 
omic Policy, Finance, and Agriculture are 
some of the topics clearly treated, and at 
sufficient length to avoid a common fault 
of crowding too many subjects into a small 
book. The work makes no pretence to be 
exhaustive; it treats, however, enough of 
the important portions of industrial his- 
tory to serve as an excellent introduction 
for those who wish to follow the subject 
further, and as a readable and sufficient 
sketch for those whose occupations pre- 
clude a deeper study.—GrorGE EMORY 
FELLows, Professor of European History, 
Indiana University. 


. 

Manners, Customs, and Observances: Their 
Origin and Signification. By Leopold 
Wagner. 

A most entertaining book, and one that 
promises to be exceedingly useful for ref- 
erence purposes, is this compact treatise. 
The author, who has written extensively 
on the subject of ‘‘ Names and their Mean- 
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ing,” has sought. in the present work to 
give a digest of authentic information on 
the multifarious customs, manners, and ob- 
servances which are still in vogue among 
civilized people, or recorded in legend or 
tradition. The work covers a wide range 
and it is evident that Mr. Wagner has 
spared no pains to secure strict accuracy of 
statement. He explodes various current be- 
liefs which have been supported by grave 
antiquarians and serious historians, and in 
general brings to bear a thoroughly scien- 
tific and enlightened spirit upon a mass of 
ceremonial that has hitherto been largely 
obscured by ignorance and romance. Mr. 
Wagner has chapters on regal and ecclesi- 
astical emblems and observances, on naval 
and military insignia and customs, on le- 
gal and parliamentary etiquette, on certain 
civic and social peculiarities and supersti- 
tions, and on courtship and marriage, 
death and burial, amusements of the peo- 
ple, patron saints and their attributes, 
festivals of the church, Jewish feasts and 
festivals, and secular observances. Under 
each of these headings are arranged a 
great number of paragraphs, in all to the 
number of 475, and the whole series is ex- 
haustively indexed. From this book the 
reader in search of out-of-the-way knowl- 
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edge may learn why the mass is a!ways 
said in Latin, how the employment of the 
nimbus in Christian art originated, the 
source of the nautical salute ‘‘ ahoy,” why 
members of the British parliament keep 
their hats on, why English railway em. 
ployés wear scarlet neckcloths, how dish. 
covers originated, why a horseshoe js 
lucky, why an old shoe is flung after bride 
and groom, and so on, and so on. The 
collection of legends about the patron 
Saints is particularly well compiled.— 7%, 
Boston Beacon. 


Spenser's Faerie Queene. Edited by T. J. 
Wise. With Illustrations by Walter 
Crane. Book I., Part 2. Cantos I.-VIII. 
This enterprise, looked forward to 

eagerly for reasons widely different, has 

come up to the highest expectation. Mr. 

Wise has watched over the text jealously, 

so that the edition may satisfy all demands 

of scholarship. Mr. Crane’s illustrations 
are what were wanted—picturesqueness, 
romance, and delicate fancy are their 
characteristics. The type is excellent, 
and the page open and attractive. In 

these first parts we see promise of a 

worthy edition of Spenser.— Zhe Aovs- 

man. 
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tions. By Edward A. Lawrence, D.D. 
With an Introduction by Edward T. Eaton, 
D.D., LL.D. (Harper & Bros.) Post 
8vo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Le MonniER.—History of St. Francis of As- 
sisi. By Abbé L+ Monnier. Translated 
by a Franciscan Tertiary. With Preface 
by Cardinal Vaughan. (Benziger Sros.) 
12mo. Cloth. $4.25, met. 


Love.—The Fast and Thanksgiving Da 
of New England. By Rev. William De 
Loss Love, Jr., of Hartford. With fac- 
similes of three proclamations. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $3.00, met. 


MacCo... — Life Here and Hereafter. 
Sermons preached in Ripon Cathedral and 
elsewhere by Malcolm MacColl, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Ripon. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 405. $2.25. 

Macu.—Popular Scientific Lectures. By 
Ernst Mach, Professor of Physics in the 
German University of Prague. Trans- 
lated by Thomas J. McCormack. With 44 
cuts and diagrams. (The Open Court Pub. 


Translated by 
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Co.) 12mo. Cloth, gilt top. pp. 313. 
$1.00. 


Masson.—The Life of John Milton. Nar- 
rated in Connection with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his 
Time. By David Masson, M.A., LL.D., 
Litt.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh, 
and Historiographer Royal for Scotland. 
Index volume. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 242. $4.50. 


McMasrer.—History of the People of the 
United States. Vol. IV. By John Bach 
McMaster. To be completed in five vol- 
umes. (D. Appleton & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, 
gilttop. $2.50. 


Mi_ton.—Paradise Lost. Books VII and 
VILL. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, 
and Indexes by A. Wilson Verity, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Editor 
of the Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. 
The Cambridge Milton for Schools. Pitt 
Press Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. 
Cloth. pp. 106. 50 cents, net. 


Minto.—The Literature of the Georgian 
Era. By William Minto, Professor of 
English Literature and Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Edited, with a Bi- 
ographical Introduction,by William Knight, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of St. Andrews. (Harper 
& Bros.) Post &vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Muir.— Tables and Directions for the 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis of Moder- 
ately Complex Mixtures of Salts. By M. 
M. Pattison Muir, M.A., Fellow and Pra- 
lector in Chemistry of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 50 cents, net. 


Nevinson. —Slum Stories of London. 
(Neighbors of Ours.) By H. W. Nevin- 
son. (Henry Holt & Co.) Oblong 16mo. 
Buckram. 75 cents. 


Nepos. —Cornelius Nepos; Miltiades ; 
Themistocles; Aristides; Pausanias ; 
Cimon. With Notes and Vocabulary for 
Beginners, by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 
Pitt. Press Serits. (Macmillan & Co.) 
16mo. Cloth. pp. 86. 40 cents, net. 


O'Grapy.—Elocution Class. A Simplifica- 
tion of the Laws and Principles of Expres- 
sion. By Eleanor O’Grady, author of 
‘* Aids to Correct and Effective Elocution,” 
etc. Illustrated. (Benziger Bros.) 16mo. 
Cloth. 50 cents, met. 


Orrorp.—Lens-work for Amateurs. By 
Henry Orford, author of ‘‘A Microscope 
Objective,” ‘‘Modern Optical Instru- 
ments,” etc., etc. With two hundred and 
thirty-one illustrations. (Macmillan & Co.) 
16mo. Cloth. pp. 231. 80 cents. 


OsLer.—Lectures on the Diagnosis of /.b- 
dominal Tumors. Delivered before ie 
Post-graduate Class, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1893. By William Osler, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine, Johns Hopkins 
University; Physician in Chief to Jolns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. Illustrated, 
og Appleton & Co.) Small 8vo. Cloth, 

1.50. 


OstTRANDER.—Social Growth and Stability. 


A Consideration of the Factors of Modern 
Society and their Relation to the Charac:er 
of the Coming State. By D. Ostrander, 
author of “ The Law of Fire Insurance.” 
(S. C. Griggs & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Pacet.—Studies in Christian Character. 
Sermons, with an Introductory Essay, by 
Francis Paget, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) Crown 8vo Cloth. pp. 258. $1.75. 


PauLseN.—Character and Historical De- 
velopment of the Universities of Ger. 
many. By Prof. F. Paulsen. Translated 
by Edward Delavan Perry, Professor of 
Sanskrit in Columbia College. With an 
Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Professor of Philosophy in Columbia Co! 
lege. (Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Cloth, 
Pp. 254. $2.00. 


Payn.—In Market Overt. A novel. By 
James Payn, author of ‘‘ Beggar on Horse- 
back,’’ etc. (J. B. Lippincott Co) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 302. $1 vo. 


PENDL®TON.—The Sons of Ham: A Tale 
of the New South. By Louis Pendleton, 
author of ‘‘ The Wedding Garment,” etc. 
(Roberts Bros.) 12mo.° Cloth. $1.50. 


Pepys.—The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A. 
F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary 
to the Admiralty. Transcribed from the 
Shorthand Manuscript in the Pepysian Li- 
brary, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by 
the Rev. Mynors Bright, M.A., iate Fellow 
and President of the College. With Lord 
Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, with Addi- 
tions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vol. 
V. (Macmillan & Co.) t2mo. Cloth. pp. 
424. $1.50, net.—Also an Edition de Luxe, 
printed on hand-made paper, and limited to 
fifty copies, of which 0»'y a few more sets 
remain. 8vo. Buckram. $5.00, met. 


Por.—The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Newly Collected and Edited, with a Me- 
moir, Critical Introductions, and Notes, by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and George 
Edward Woodberry. The Illustrations by 
Albert Edward Sterner. In 10 volumes. 
Vol. I. (Stone & Kimball.) 12mo. Cloth, 
rough edges and gilt top. pp. 343. $1.50. 

Potts.—From a New England Hillside. 
Notes from Underledge. By William 

















Potts. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 18mo. Cloth, gilt top. 
pp- 303. 75 cents. 


PovviLton.— Bernadette of Lourdes. By 
E. Pouvillon. Translated by Henry O’Shea. 
(Benziger Bros.) 12mo. Cloth. 7ocents, 
net, 


QuATREFAGES.—The Pygmies. By A. De 
Quatrefages, late Professor of Anthropol- 
ogy at the Museum of Natural History, 
Paris. Translated by Prof. Frederick 
Starr. With numerous Illustrations. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 255. 
$1.75. 


Ricarpo.—David Ricardo. - The first six 
chapters on ‘‘ The Principles of Political 
Economy,” etc. Economic Classics. Edited 
by W. J. Ashley, M.A., Professor of Eco- 
nomic History in Harvard University. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 12mo. Limp cloth. 
pp. 118. 75 cents. 


Rreu_.—Die Ganerben ; Die Gerechtigkeit 
Gottes. Zwei Geschichten von W. H. 
Riehl. Edited, with Notes anda complete 
Vocabulary, by H. J. Wolstenholme, B.A. 
(Lond.), Lecturer in German at Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Pitt Press Series. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 
201. gocents, net. 


Rosinson.—Men Born Equal: a Novel. By 
Harry Perry Robinson. (Harper & Bros.) 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Ropes.—The First Napoleon. A, Sketch, 
Political and Military. By John-C, Ropes. 
With Maps and Appendices. New £aition. 
With a new Preface and a rare Portrait. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown $8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 


Russe_i. — Meteorology— Weather and 
Methods of Forecasting. Descriptions 
of Meteorological Instruments and River 
Flood Predictions in the United States. 
By Thomas Russell, United States Assist- 
ant Engineer. With Maps. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 277. $4.00, net. 


Sarcent.—The Silva of North America. 
A Description of the Trees which grow 
naturally in North America, exclusive of 
Mexico. By Charles Sprague Sargent, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Har- 
vard University. Illustrated from Figures 
and Analyses drawn from Nature by Charles 
Edward Faxon, and engraved by Philibert 
and Eugene Picart. In 12 volumes, quarto, 
each containing fifty or more plates. Vol. 
VII. Lauracez-Juglandacez. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) $25.00. net. 


Scuettinc. —A Book of Elizabethan 
Lyrics. Selected and edited by Felix E. 
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Schelling, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Pennsylvania. <Athe- 
naum Press Series. (Ginn & Co.) 1t2mo. 
Cloth. pp. 327. $1.25. 


Scott.—How to Dance; or, the Etiquette 
of the Ball-room. The Description of 
Dances revised and in some cases rewrit- 
ten. By Edward Scott. New edition. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden.) Demy 32mo. 
pp. 102. Paper, 20 cents. Cloth, 4ocents. 


Scott. — Marmion. A Tale of Flodden 
Field. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by J. Howard B. Masterman 
B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College. Pitt 
Press Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. 
Cloth. pp. 274. 60 cents, met. 


SHAKESPEARE.—King Lear. Othello. Being 
Volumes XXXIII and XXXIV of the Zai- 
tion de Luxe of The Cambridge Shakespeare. 
Edited by William Aldis Wright. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) In 40 volumes, super-roya} 
8vo. On hand-made paper, bound in Irish 
linen. Each, $2.00, et. Sold in sets only. 


Stinco and Brooker. — Electrical Engi- 
neering. For Electric Light Artisans and 
Students. Embracing those Branches Pre- 
scribed in the Syllabus issued by the City and 
Guilds Technical Institute. By W. Slingo, 
and A. Brooker. With 346 illustrations. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


SmitH.—Adam Smith. Select Chapters and 
Passages from ‘‘The Wealth of Na- 
tions.” Edited by W. J. Ashley, M.A., 
Professor of Economic History in Harvard 
University. Zcomomic Classics. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) t2moe. Limp cloth. pp. 
285. 75 cents. 


SorAvER.—The hy sor, of Plants. A 
Popular Treatise for the Use of Gardeners 
or for Students of Horticulture and of 
Agriculture. By Dr. Paul Sorauer, Director 
of the Experimental Station at the Royal 
Pomological Institute in Proskau (Silesia). 
Translated by F. E. Weiss, B.Sc., F.L.S., 
Professor of Botany at the Owens College, 
Manchester. With 33 illustrations. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $3.00, 
net. 


SoutHEY.—Poems by Robert Southey. 
Chosen and Arranged by Edward Dowden. 
Golden Treasury Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 
16mo. Cloth, pp. 220. $1.00. 


Souvestre.—Le Serf; Le Chevrier de Lor- 
raine. Deux Contes par Emile Souvestre. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Arthur R. Ropes, M.A., late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Pitt Press 
Series. (Macmillan & Co.) 16mo, Cloth, 
pp. 188. s5ocents, net. 
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Srenser.—The Faerie Queene. Edited by 
Thomas J. Wise. The text collated from 
four editions, including that of 1590. With 
85 full-page illustrations, 80 canto head- 
ings, 60 tailpieces and specially designed 
cover by Walter Crane. An entirely new 
edition (limited), hand-printed on a spe- 
cially prepared quality of Arnold's un- 
bleached hand-made paper. To be com- 
pleted in nineteen parts, published month- 


ly. Part III]. (Macmillan & Co.) Large 
post gto. pp. 86. $3.00, wet. Sold in sets 
only. 


SuDERMANN.—The Wish: a Novel. By 
Hermann Sudermann. With a Biograph- 
ical Introduction by Elizabeth Lee. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Tass.—Poems by John B. Tabb. 


(Cope- 
land and Day.) 


Small square 8vo, Cloth, 


gilt. pp. 172. $1.00. Fifty copies on 
English hand-made paper, half-holland 
binding, $3 00. 


Ten Brink.—Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Translated by Julia Franklin. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 12mo0. Cloth, gilt 
top. $1.25. 


To_man.—Municipal Reform Movements. 
By William Howe Tolman, Ph.D., Secre- 
tary of the City Vigilance League, New 
York. With an Introductory Chapter by 
the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst,D.D., Pres- 
ident of the City Vigilance League, New 
York. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Townsenp.—“ Chimmie Fadden;” Major 
Max, and Other Stories. By Edward W. 
Townsend, of the New York Sum. Illus- 
trated. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


Tyrre_t.—Latin Poetry. Lectures deliv- 
ered at Baltimore on the Percy Turnbull 
Memorial Foundation, by R. Y. Tyrrell, 
Professor in the University of Dublin. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. $1.50. 


Vercit.—P. Vergili Maronis. Opera 
Omnia. Recensuerunt, T. L. Papillon, 
A.M., et A. E. Haigh, A.-M. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 479. $1.25, 


net, 


Wacner.—Manners, Customs, and Ob- 
servances. Their Origin and Signification. 
By Leopold Wagner, author of ‘‘ Names, 
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and their Meaning,” 
Names,” etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 


**More Abou: 
(Macmillan & Co) 
Cloth. pp. 318. $1.75. 


Warven.—Kitty’s Engagement. By Flor 
ence Warden, author of ‘‘The House 
on the Marsh,” etc. 7Zown and Countr; 
library. (D. Appleton & Co.)  12mo0 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


Warren.—A History of the Novel Previous 
to the Seventeenth Century. By F. M. 
Warren, Professor in Adelbert College 


(Henry Holt & Co.) r2mo. Cloth, gilt 
top. $1.75. 

Wartkins.—Holy Matrimony. A Treatise 
on the Divine Laws of Marriage. By 


Oscar D. Watkins, M.A., a Senior Chap 
lain on Her Majesty’s Bengal Establish- 
ment. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
PP. 717. $5.00. 


Watson.—Comte, Mill, and Spencer. An 
Outline of Philosophy. By John Watson. 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Queen’s College, King- 
ston, Canada, author of ‘Kant and his 
English Critics.” (Macmillan & Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 302. $1.75, met. 


Witiarv.—Half a Century with 

and Lawyers. By Joseph A. 
Clerk of the Superior Court, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 16mo. 
$1.25. 


WINDELBAND.—A History of Philosophy. 
With Especial Reference to the Formation 
and Development of its Problems and 
Conceptions. By Dr. W. Windelband, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Strassburg. Authorized translation by 
James H. Tufts, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 
New and Cheaper Edition. (Macmillan & 
Co) 8vo. Cioth. pp. 659. $4.00, net. 


Yeats —The Honour of Savelli. By S. 
Levett Yeats. Zown and Country Library. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Yro.—Steam and the Marine Steam- 
engine. By John Yeo, Fleet Engineer, 


udges 
illard, 
Boston. 
Cloth. 


Royal Navy ; Fellow of the Royal School 
of Naval Architecture and Marine Engi- 
neering; Member of the Institution of Naval 
Architects; Instructor in Steam and Marine 
Engineering, Royal Naval College. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 196. $2.50, 
net. 














MACMILLAN & CO.’S CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


BY 


American Authors and Editors, 


INCLUDING WORKS FROM OTHER SOURCES ON 


AMERICAN HISTORY, POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL LIFE, Etc., Etc. 


ALLEN (C. D.).—American Book-plates. A Guide to their Study, with Examples. By 
CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN, Member Ex-Libris Society, London; Member Grolier 
Club, New York. With a Bibliography by EBEN NEWELL Hewins, Member Ex- 
Libris Society. Illustrated with many reproductions of rare and interesting 
book-plates. Imperial 16mo. Cloth, gilt top. $3.50. 


Every collector and book-fancier must aspire to own this substantial treasure volume, 
ornamented with many reproductions of rare and valuable book. plates, and in the finer editions 
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with prints from the original coppers, both old and recent. The older plates date back to colo- 
nial times, when they were cut upon copper, wood, or even silver. Many are armorial, but 
some are in artistic forms, and a few elaborate ones disclose real library interiors. Here are 
to be found the book plates In use by Washington. John Adams, Webster, DeWitt Clinton; by 
the Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard and the Linonian of Yale; with those of Bancroft, Prescott, 








2 WORKS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


ALLEN—Continued. 


Stedman, Laurence Hutton, and many another lover of good books. Among those especially 
notabie for finish or appropriateness is the plate of Oliver Wendell Holmes. . . . 4 A list is pre- 
sented of old American book -plates as far as known ; a chapter deals with college, library, and 
society plates ; and there is a brief chronicle of American collectors and their collections. The 
book contains about two hundred cuts and engravings.— The Milwaukee Sentinel. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—Chronological Outlines of. By SELDEN L. WHITCOMB, 
A.M., with Preface by Prof. BRANDER MaTTrHEws. See WuiTcoMB, 8. L. 


ASHLEY (Prof. W. J.).—Economic Classics, Edited by W. J. AsHiey, M.A., Professor 
of Economie History in Harvard University. A series of inexpensive volumes on 
Economics and the Classical Economists, embracing Adam Smith, David Ricardo. 
T. R. Malthus, and others, abridged and adapted for modern text-book use. 
The following three volumes are now ready : 


Adam Smith.—The Wealth of Nations, select chapters and passages from. 12mo. 
Limp cloth. 75 cents. 


David Ricardo.—The Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, embracing the 
first six chapters. 12mo. Limp cloth. 75 cents. 


T. R. Malthus.—An Essay on the Principles of Population. Parallel Chapters from 
the first and second editions of. 12mo. Limp cloth. 75 cents. 


-— James and Philip Van Artevelde. By W. J. AsHLey, M.A., of Harvard University. 
12mo. Cloth. $2. 


** An attempt to consider the history of the Arteveldes in its relation to the general develop- 
ment of the Flemish towns.”’ 


ASHMORE (S. G.).—The Adelphoe'of Terence. Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, 
and Critical Appendix, by Sipney G. AsHMorE, M.A., L.H.D., Professor of Latin 
in Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. Classical Series. 16mo. $1.00. 

The volume has a full introduction, ample notes that are always helpful, and a critical ap- 
pendix that shows broad scholarsbip.—Journal of Pedagogy. 

It is an excellent school edition of this interesting play. The notes are full and helpful, and 
the introduction gives a good grounding in the history of the Latin drama and theatre. The 
book forms a valuable addition to the useful series in which it appears.— The Scotsman. 

An excellent edition of the Adelphi, with a commentary which leaves no difficulty unex- 
plained, is full without being diffuse, and“always gues straight to the point. Any student who 
masters the substance of the notes and the latter part of the introduction will obtain a mass of 
information on the general style of the Latin comedians in addition to a perfect acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of this single play. Indeed, as an introduction to the study of the works 
of the Roman stage, we know of no book of its kind that we could better recommend than this 
capital edition of perhaps the most capital of all the plays of Terence.—Educational Review. 
(Lordon). 

-~-— Cesar’s Invasion of Britain. Selections from Books IV. and V. of ‘‘ De Bello Gal- 
lico.”” Edited, with Vocabularies, by W. Weicu, M.A., and C. G. DurFiELp, 
M.A. New edition, enlarged and adapted for use in American Schools by S1p- 
NEY G. AsHMORE, L.H.D. Elementary Classics. 18mo. 40 cents- 

--—- Caesar's Helvetian War. Adapted for the use of Beginners, ‘Edited, with Vocal 
ularies, by W. WeLcH, M.A., and C. G. DurrieLp, M.A. New edition, revised 
and enlarged for use in American Schools, by Sipney G. ASHMORE, A.M., L.H.D. 
Elementary Classics. 18mo. 40 cents, 


ATKINSON (G. F.).— The Study of the Biology of Ferns by the Collodion Method. 
For Advanced and Collegiate Students. By GeorGe F. ATKINSON, Associate 
Professor of Cryptogamic Botany in Cornell University. 8vo. $2.00, net. 
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AUTHOR’S LOVE, An. Being the unpublished Letters of Prosper MERIMEE’s “ In- 
connue.” New and cheaper edition. Globe 8vo. $1.00. 


BAILEY (L. H.).—Rural Science Series. Edited by L. H. Battey, M.S., Professor of 
General and Experimental Horticulture in Cornell University. Embracing 
treatises on Rural Economies, Plant Life, Landscape Gardening, Planting, For- 
estry, etc., ete. The following Manuals are in preparation : 

The Soil. Prof. F. H. Kina, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Fertility of the Land. Profs. 1. P. Roberts, and G. C. Watson, of Cornell University. 
The Apple. Prof. L. H. BatLey, of Cornell University. 

The Spraying of Plants. E.G. Lopeman, of Cornell University. 


BALCH (E.),—Glimpses of Old English Homes. By ELizaBeTH BALCH, author of *‘ An 
Author's Love.” With numerous Illustrations. 4to. $3.50. 

Among the interesting ‘‘ Homes ” described may be mentioned the following : 
Penshurst, Hinchingbrooke, Chiswick House, Highclere Castle, Arundel Castle, 
Eridge Castle, Berkeley Castle, Osterley Park. 

No one could bave treated the subject of English country-seats in more charming fashion 
thap has Elizabeth Balch in ** Glimpses of Old English Homes.’’—Boston Post. 


BALDWIN (J. M.).—Mental Development in the Child and the Race. Methods and Pro- 
cesses. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Psychology 
in Prineeton University; author of ‘* Handbook of Psychology,” ete.  8yo. 
Cloth. $3750. 


BARTLETT (JoHN).—A New and Complete Concordance ; or, Verbal Index to Words, 
Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. With a Sup- 
plementary Concordance to the Poems. By JOHN BaRTLeTT, A.M., Fellow of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Author of ** Familiar Quotations,” 
ete. Inone vol. 4to. pp. 1900. Bound in half morocco, in box, $14.00, net. 


This Concordance has occupied the writer for nearly twenty years. It was begun in 1876, 
and was prepared from the text of the Globe edition of Shaxespeare. As new readings have 
since been introduced into the text of that edition. the manuscript has been revised and collated 
with the edition of 1891. The plan of the Concordance, as the author points out, is more com- 
prehensive than that of any which has preceded it. the aim being to give passages of some 
length for the most part independent of the context. The work cannot fail to be of essential 
service to all students of Shakespeare. 

Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare. —London Times. 

No words of praise are too high for the zeal and discrimination which have produced ~his 
superb book of reference.— Literary World, Boston. 

Mr. Bartlett has done one thing which by itself would make his work poth unsurpassed: and 
unsurpassable : he has appended the numbering of the lines from the Globe editicn, which thus 
once more obtains recognition as the standard text of Shakespeare—it is hardly too much to 
say. for all time.—Academy. 

A noble volume.—N. Y. Sun. 

An enviable monument to our New World largeness of undertaking, thoroughness, industry, 
taste, and scholarship —N. Y. Nation. 


BATES.—The English Religious Drama. By KaTHarine Lee Bares, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Wellesley College. 12mo, gilt top. $1.50, net. 


It is a distinct addition to our literature on the drama.—Prof. Buiss Perry 

The book is to be warmly commended to readers and students of English literature.—The 
Independent. 

It is, indeed. an unusual book. It is rare to find in a single volume, and that of so slight a 
compass, such fulness and such accuracy, combined with so much clearness and so attractive 
a style —Witt1am Hann Browne, Johns Hopkins University. 
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BEDELL (F.).—Nichols’ Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity. 
2 Vols. Vol Il. Senior Course and Outline of Advanced Work. By Gs, 
MoLeER, F. BEDELL, H. J. Horcukiss, C. P. MATHEWS, ete. See Nichols, 


BERG (L. de C.).—Safe Building. A Treatise giving in the simplest forms possih!> | |\e 
Practical and Theoretical Rules and Formule used in the Construction of Ru! 
ings. By Louis DE Coppet Bere, F.A.1A. New Edition, revised. 2 Vols. 
Illustrated. $10.00, or separately $5 each. 

A series of papers in the highest sense practical and valuable, on such: : 
jects as the Strength of Materials, Foundations, Walls, Arches, Beams and (i \;- 
ders, Rivets, Columns, Trusses, ete. 


BOOTH (EpwIN).—Life and Art of. By WILLIAM WINTER. See WINTER. 


BORGEAUD (CHARLES).—Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe aid 
America. Translated by C. D Hazen, Professor of History in Smith College. 
With an Introduction by J. M. Vincent, Johns Hopkins University. Extra 
crown 8vo. Cloth. $ 


A brief but systematic treatise on the methods by which constitutions are adopted and 
changed in all the countries of Europe and America where written charters prevail. These 
states are arranged in two large groups according to the character of tbeir fundamental laws. 
namely, those where constitutions are of the nature of cou:pacts between the sovereign and the 
people, and those having ‘ popular constitutions,” as in France, Switzerland. and the United 
States. . . . Without intending to write a constitutional bistory, nor ret a complete exposition 
of the government of each of these countries, yet by bis vigorous sketches the author bas suc- 
ceeded in giving the reader remarkably clear views of the origin, growth, and present status of 
government inthem all. Of Switzerland be is able to write as a native, of France as a long 
resident and close observer, while of the history of America he displays an intimate knowledge 
of which many a native student might well be envious. 


BOYESEN (H. H.).—A Commentary on the Plays of Henrik Ibsen. By Hjatmar Huorris 
BoYESEN, Professor of German in Columbia College. 12mo. Gilt top. $2.00. 


BRYCE (Rt. Hon. JaAMEs)—The American Commonwealth. Third Revised and En- 
larged Edition, with additional chapters. By James Bryce, D.C.L., author of 
‘“*The Holy Roman Empire ;” M.P. for Aberdeen. In two volumes. Third 
edition. Revised throughout and much enlarged. Large 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top. Vol. I., 724 pages, price $1.75, met. Vol. II., over 900 pages, price $2.25, 
net. The set, 2 vols. in box, $4.00, net. 


The work has been thoroughly brought down to date. The new chapters treat of the Tam 
many Ring in New York City ; the Home of the Nation ; the South since the War ; Present and 
Future of the Negro. 

We have here a storehouse of political information regarding America such as no other 
writer, American or other, has ever provided in one work. . . . It will remain a standard even 
for the American reader.— New York Tribune. 

Invatuable .. . to the American citizen who wishes something more than a superficial 
knowledge of the political system under which he lives, and of the difference between it and 
those of other countries. . . . ‘The fact is that no writer has ever attempted to present so com- 
prehensive an account of our political system, founded upon such length of observation, en- 
riched with so great a mass of detail, and so thoroughly practical in its character —New York 


Tribune. 
The most complete, compact. and detailed account of the American Commonwealth that 
has yet heen written by any native or by any writer whatsoever. .. . One must look far and 


wide. through dozens of volumes, for anything like the information and the intelligent criticism 
which are here to be found.— Boston Herald. 


BUCKLEY (A. B.).—History of England for Beginners. With Additions by Dr. R. H. 
LABBERTON. With Maps. Globe 8vo. $1.00. 
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CAJORI (F.).—A History of Mathematics. By FLORIAN CaJorI, Professor of Physics 
in Colorado College. Large 12mo. $3.50, net. 


CALMIRE.—A Novel. Fourth Edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 690. $1.50. 


A singularly engaginz presentation of an agnostic’s picture of human life. . . . Backed by 
weight, and guided with an admirable show of fairness and liberality. ... Far and away 
superior to ‘* Robert Elsmere."’ ‘* David Grieve,”’ or ‘“* Jobn Ward, Preacher,”’ in point of argu- 
ment, directness of vision in handling questions of human conduct, and in force of bold pro- 
jection and apt and distinct illustration. Moreover, as a mere love-story, this novel has that 
charm of blended romance and realism, that captivating verisimilitude, and that nameless 
power to haunt one with its sbame-tinged sorrow and happiness which testify unmistakably of 
genius.—Independent. 

Of the ability of the work, of its learning, its audacity, its subtle dialectics, and its literary 
charm there can be no question. It woos and delights even where it does not convince.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Just why the author . . . chooses to remain uuknown, it is difficult to understand. It is 
not the work of a novice, and it displays close thought and acute ethical study. . . . The cbhar- 
acters act and talk as men aud women always do act and talk. . . . By far the most powerful 
novel which has appeared during the present year. — Boston Advertiser. 


CARLYLE (TxHomas),—Reminiscences. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
—— Early Letters. Edited by CHARLES ELlor Norton. 


—— Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NorTON. 
See NORTON, CHARLES ELIoT, 


CATTELL (J. M.).—A Course in Experimental Psychology. (Preparing.) 


CICERO.—Lelius: A Dialogue on Friendship. Edited by E. 8. SchuckBURGH. En- 
larged and adapted for American Schools by H. C. JoHNson, LL.B. See JOHN- 


SON, 


CLARK (T. M.).—Architect, Owner, and Builder before the Law. .A Summary of 
American and English Decisions on the Questions relating to Building, and the 
Employment of Architects, with about eight hundred References, including also 
Practical Suggestions in Regard to the Drawing of Buiiding Contracts and 
Forms of Contracts suited to various circumstances. By T. M. CLARK, Fellow of 
the American Institute of Architects, author of ‘* Building Superintendence.” 
Square 8vo. Cloth. pp. 387. $3.00. 

Mr. Clark has in the present volu:ne made a clear and comprehensive summary of Ameri- 
can and English decisions relating to building, and the employment of architects, with some 
eight hundred references, including also practical suggestions in regard to the drawing of build- 
ing contracts, and forms of contracts suited to various circumstances In short; he has at- 
tempted to collect everything cf importance that American jurisprudence has to offer in regard 
to building cases. The citations are perhaps more numerous than builders themselves would 
ask for, but the volume is one intended for the use of the legal pr. fession as well as for archi- 
tects and builders, and we make no doubt the lawyers will welcome it. The volume is certainly 
a veritable legal vude mecum for those engaged in building, and supplies a need they have long 
urgently felt.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

No architect can afford to be without a copy of Mr. Clark's book. It is not only the sole 
work of its kind in existence, but it also supplies, aptly and appropriately, a need, backing up 
all legal statements by direct quotations from the law records, as well as by direct reference to 
the actual cases, that, armed with this volume, an architect can be able to define the position of 
the three parties involved in a building contract to such an extent that his client's interests are 
safe legally in his keeping.—The American Architect. 


—— Building Superintendence. A Manual for Young Architects, Students, and others 
interested in Building Operations, as carried on at the present day. By T. M. 
Ciark. Twelfth Edition. With 194 Plans, Diagrams, etc. Square 8vo. Cloth. 
$3.00. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—Edited by Henry Fairririp 
OsBoRN, Sc.D., Da Costa Professor of Biology in Columbia College. 
The Columbia University of New York bas decided to issue a series of small volumes on 
Biology, under the editorship of Dr. Osborn, the Da Costa Professor of Biology. It is not to be 
a library of elementary text-books in the ordinary sense of the term, but to consist chiefly of 


works dealing with certain fundamental problems which will concern students who have passed 
beyond preliminaries.— Natural Science (London). 


Of the Series two Volumes are Now Ready. 




















l.—From the Greeks to Darwin. The Development of the Evolution Idea. by 
HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, Sc.D. 8vo. Buckram. $2.00, net. 


Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn has rendered an important service by the preparation of 
a concise history of the growth of the idea of Evolution. The chief contributions of the differ- 
ent thinkers from Thales to Darwin are brought into clear perspective, and a just estimate of 
the methods and results of each one is reacbed. The work is extremely well done, and it has an 
added value of great importance in the fact that the author is a trained biologist. Dr. Osborn 
is himself one of the authorities in the science of Evolution, to which be has made important 
contributions. He is therefore ina position to estimate the value of scientific theories more 
justly than would be possible to one who approached the subject from the standpoint of meta- 
physics or that of literature.—President Davip Stark JorDan in Chicago Dial. 

This is a welcome book in the field to which it belongs.— New York Tribune. 

Professor Osborn’s treatment of the subject, though largely following in the lines of pre- 
vious authors, differs from preceding attempts in exhibiting more continuity. He shows more 
clearly than bas hitherto been dcne that the growth of the idea of evolution has been continu- 
ous from the efforts of tbe earliest Greeks to the views of the present day. He carefully fol- 
lows the broad idea of Evolution as a natural law, and traces back the birth and development 
of each of its parts, while constantly keeping in mind the changing environment of knowledge 
and prejudice. As a treatise for the advanced student before entering upon special reading 
and research, it would indeed be difficult to imagine one more fairly balanced ; and the Pro- 
fessor has been singularly successful in emphasizing the salient points.— Natural Science (Lon- 
don). 


li.—Amphioxus and the Ancestry of the Vertebrates. By ARTHUR WILLEY, Sc.1)., 
London University; Balfour Student of the University of Cambridge. &vo. 
Buckram. $2.50, net. 


This important monograph will be welcomed by all students of zodlogy as a valuable acces- 
sion to the literature of the theory of descent. More than this, the volume bears internal evi- 
dence throughout of painstaking care in bringing together, in an exceedingly readable form, all 
the essential details of the structure and metamorphosis of Amphioxus as worked out by anato- 
mists and embryologists since the time of Pallas, its discoverer. The interesting history of the 
changes it undergoes during metamorphosis, especially its singular symmetry, is clearly de- 
scribed and ingenious explanations of the phenomena are suggested. . . . In short, the book 
may be commended to students already somewhat familiar witn zodlogical facts and principles, 
asan important one toread. They may thus be brought to appreciate to what an extent the 
theory of descent is indebted to the patient labors of the zodlogists of the last forty years for a 
secure foundation in observed facts, seen in their proper cerrelatiovs, according to the compar- 
ative method.—Professor Jonn A. RypEr in American Naturalist (Philadelphia). 

** As an introduction to the study of embryology.” says Professor Willey, ‘ the life history 
of Amphioxus provides an object which, for its capability of application to almost every branch 
of zodlogical discussion, is perhaps unrivalled.”’ It is alike useful in a text book of human em- 
bryology and in one of invertebrate zodlogy. The reascn for this lies in the fact that in Aniphi- 
oxus everything bas its own definite line of demarkation ; all the fundamental structures of the 
body are laid down with scbematic clearness ; whereas, in many of the bigher and lower ani- 
mals the greatest difficulty is often experienced in deciding to which of the primary layers of 
the body this or that structure owes its origin. The text is accompanied by 135 illustrations,— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

The present work contains everything that should be known about Amphiowus, besides a 
great deal that it is advantageous to know about the Tunicata, Balanoglossus, and some other 
types which come into structural relations with Amphioxrus.—Natural Science (London). 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSAL BIOLOGICAL SERIES—Continued. 
In Press, for early Publication. 


\ll.—Fishes, Living and Fossil. An Introductory Study. By Basurorp Dean, 
Ph.D. Columbia ; Instructor in Biology, Columbia College. 


This work has been prepared to meet the needs of the general student for a concise knowi- 
edge of the Fisbes. It contains a review of the four larger groups of the strictly fieh-like forms, 
Sharks, Chimeroids, Teleostomes, and the Dipnoans, and adds to this a chapter on Lampreys. 
It presents in figures the prominent members, living and fossil, of each group : illustrates char- 
acteristic structures ; adds notes upon the important phases of development, and formulates 
the views of investigators as to relationships and descent. 

The recent contributions to the knowledge of extinct Fishes are taken into special account 
in the treatment of the entire subject, and restorations bave been attempted, as of Dinichthys, 
Ctenodus, and Cladoselache. The writer has also indicated diugrammatically, as far as gener- 
lly accepted, the genetic relationships of fossil and liv:ng forms. 

The aim of the book has been mainly to furnish the student with a well-marked ground- 
plan of Ichthyology, to enable him to better understand special wcrks, such as those of Smith, 
Woodward, and Giinther. The work is fully illustrated, mainly from the writer's original pen- 
drawings 

1V.—The Cell in Development and Inheritance. By Epmunp B. Wuson, Ph.D. 
J. H. U., Professor of Invertebrate Zodlogy, Columbia College. 

This volume contains a presentation, in a simple form, of the present state of our knowl- 
edge regarding cell-organization and its bearings upon the phenomena of development. 

The point of view and mode of treatment differ widely from that taken in Hertwig's recent 
work on the Cell. The cell is treated primarily as the basis or substratum of inheritance. At- 
tention is therefore directed at the outset expecially to the germ-cells— to their structure and 
maturation, their union in fertilization. to the phenomena of cell division, and to the earlier 
stages of embryological development as illustrating the problems of cell-dy namics. 

These chapters are used as an introduction to a more general account of the cell, considered 
both as an independent organism and as a unit of a more complex structure and action. The 
organizatiou of the cell is fully described, the functions of its various parts critically discussed, 
and a review given of modern theories of protoplasmic structure and action. The latter part 
of the work is devoted mainly to recent discoveries in experimental embryology ip their bear- 
ing on the current theories of Weismann, Hert wig, and others, regarding the essential nature of 
development, differentiation, and regeneration. The volume will be fully ustrated. 


COLUMBIA POLITICAL SCIENCE FACULTY STUDIES.—See Srupies in History, 
ECONOMICS, AND PwuBLIc Law. 


COMEY ( ARTHUR M.).—A Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities.—inorganic. 


By ARTHUR 
M. Comey. Jn Press. 


COMMONS (J. R.).—The Distribution of Wealth. By Joun R. Commons, Professor of 
Economics and Social Science, Indiana University. 12mo. $1.75. 

The book is a fresh and valuable contribution to a well-worn subject.—Prof. Freperics C. 
Hicks, University of the State of Missouri. 

COOK (A. M.).—Shorter Latin Course. Revised and Enlarged for use in American 
Schools. By T. C. Eapert, Jr., Ph.D. See EGBERT. 

CORSON (Dr. HinaM).—The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson, A.M., LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in Cornell University, 18mo. 
top. 75 cents. 

CRAWFORD (F. MARION).—The Ralstons. A Sequel to ‘“‘ Katharine Lauderdale.” 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Marion Darche,” ‘‘ Don 
Orsino,” etc. Twovols. Small 12mo. Buckram. $2.00. 


“As an inventor of plots and a teller of entrancing tales, Mr. Crawford has to-day few 
equals.”’— Life 


* Vastly interesting and readable. Of greater interest than ‘Katharine Lauderdale,’ 
which we recall with a new admiration 


Cloth, gilt 


The incidents have the dramatic quality—they 
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CRAWFORD—Contineed. CR 
impress the reader as actual occurrences, and he feels that he is actually in the scene. What 
warmer praise than that could any novelist want ?—N. Y. Times. 
** As a story, pure end simple, ‘ The Ralstons’ fascinates and enchains. . . . A charm- 
ing and absorbing story.’’-—Boston Traveller, 
“Mr. Crawfcrd’s new story, *The Ralstons,’ is as powerful a work as any that has come 


! from hispen. . . . Harmonized by a strenzth and warmth of imagination uncommon in 
modern fiction, the story will be heartily enjoyed by everyone who reads it.”"—Kdinburgh 
Scotsman, 











——Katharine Lauderdale.—By F. Marion- CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ Love in Idleness.” 
‘* Pietro Ghisleri,” ete. With Illustrations by ALFRED BRENNAN, and Portrait of 
the author. Two vols. Small12mo. Buckram. $2.00. 

While it is a love-story, it is much more. It is an accurate picture of certain circles of New 
York society to-day, and in the analyses of character and motive Mr. Crawford has done noth- 
ing better than this book gives us. . . . Mr. Crawford is always happy in his sense of locality, 


and the familiar scenes of Washington Park, Clinton Place, and Lafayette Place are brought : . 
Cistinctly before the reader.—Living Church. 
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CRAWFORD—Continued. 


A most admirable novel, excellent in style, flashing with humor, and full of the ripest and 
wisest reflections upon men and women,— Westminster Gazette. 

Admirable in its simple pathos, its unforced humor, and, above all, in its truth to human 
nature ... There is not a tedious page or paragraph in tbe work.— Punch. 

Mr. Crawford's insight into human nature, and bis power of minute and intimate observa- 
tion, supply a thousand unpremeditated touches of life. He weaves bis story with his accus- 
tomed deftness, and his style is marked with its usual delicacy and distinction —London Daily 
News. 





——Love in Idleness.—A Tale of Bar Harbour. By F. Marton CRAWFORD, author of 
“ A Roman Singer,” ‘‘ Sant’ Ilario,” ‘* Dr. Claudius,” ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ete. With 
Illustrations reproduced from drawings and photographs. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
edges. (Cranford Series.) $2.00. 











nn 
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CRAWFORD — Continued. 

* A charming love-story.” 

The story is a trifle, but it is a trifle executed by a master-hand.—London Daily News. 

The heroine is an admirable study, and something new to fiction. . , . She has two admirers, 
and her relations with these and three maiden sisters, who are delightfully sketched, form the 
pith of a most fascinating story.—Scaturday Revierc. 

Graceful, delicately finished, light-handed, perfect in drawing, and harmonious in color. . . . 
Perhaps no one but he—certainly no masculine writer - could have manipulated the trifle with 
such admirable deftness,— Duily Chronicle 


New Uniform Edition of Mr. Crawford's Novels. 12mo, cloth, each $1.00. 
Marion Darche. A Story without Comment. 


Mr. Crawford's new work * Marion Darche ™ is destined to have a great popularity. It is 
in a new vein. In its scenes and incidents it is 
American through and through The situations 
described are almost sensationally dramatic, and 
the plot . . . is skilfully developed —Boston Daily 


Advertiser. 


Pietro Chisleri. 

The story has power, is highly dramatic in 
parts, and the threads of the plot are held firmly 
in the hands of a master. — Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Italy. 

It is a delicious picture of Calabria and Sor- 
rento and Capri that Mr. Crawford gives us in the 
new book with the charming name.—The Nation. 

We are inclined to regard the book as the 
most ingenious of all Mr. Crawford's fictions 
—Evening Bulletin, 


cinesca ” and ‘* Sant’ Iario.” 

The third in a rather remarkable series of 

novels dealing with three generations of the Sara- 

m cinesca family. entitled respectively “* Saracinesca,” 

MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. “Sant Ilario,” and “Don Orsinw ;* and these 

novels present an importart study of Italian life, customs. and conditions during the present 

century. Each one of these novels is worthy cf very careful reading, and offcrs exceptional 

enjoyment in many ways—in the fascinating absorption of good fiction, in interest of faithful 

historic accuracy, and in charm of style, The ‘new Italy ™ is strikingly revealed in ‘* Don 
Orsino.”’— Boston Budget. 


Sant’ Ilario. A Sequel to ‘‘ Saracinesca.” 


The author shows steady aud constant improvement in bis art. ‘‘ Sant’ Iario™ is a contin- 
uation of the chronicles of the Saracinesca family. . . A singularly powerful and beautiful 
story. .. . Admirably developed, with a naturalness beyond praise. . . . It must rank with 
“ Greifenstein ” as the best work the author has pruduced. It fulfils every requirement of 
artistic fiction. It brings out what is most. impressive in buman action, without owing any of 
its effectiveness to sensationalism or artifice. It is natural, fluent in evolution, accordant with 
experience, graphic in description, penetrating in analysis, and absorbing in interest.—New 
York Tribune. 


Saracinesca. 

His highest achievement, as yet, in the realms of fiction. The work has two distinct merits, 
either of which would serve to make it great—that of telling a perfect story ip a perfect way, 
and of giving a graphic picture of Roman society in the last days of the Pope’s temporal power. 
... The story is exquisitely told.— Boston Traveller. 


‘‘Don Orsino,” ‘‘ Sant’ Tlario,” and ‘* Saracinesca.” The three volumes in a 


box, $3.00. Half morocco, $8.00. Half calf, $7.50. 





Children of the King. A Tale of Southern 


Don Orsino. A Continuation of ‘‘ Sara- 
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The Three Fates. 


Distinctively a good novel, and one which cannot fail to increase the author's reputation. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


The Witch of Prague. A Fantastic Tale. 

The artistic skill with which this extraordinary story is constructed and carried out is ad- 
mirable and delightful. . . . Mr. Crawford has scored a decided triumph, for the interest of the 
tale is sustained throughout. ... A very remarkable, powertul, and interesting story.—New 
York Tribune, 


Khaled. A Tale of Arabia. 


The story is powerful ; it is pervaded by fine poetic feeling, is picturesque to a remarkable 
degree, and the local color is extraordinary in its force and truth. The characters bave been 
drawn with the greatest care, and stand out in bold relief and fine contrast.—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 

A Cigarette-maker’s Romance. 

It is a touching romance, filled with scenes of great dramatic power —Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 

It is full of life and movement, and is one of the best of Mr. Crawford’s books.—Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


To Leeward. 

A Roman Singer. 

An American Politician. 
Paul Patoff. 


Greifenstein. 
There is nothing weak or small or frivolous in the story. The author deals with tremendous 
passions, working at the height of their energy. —New York Tribune. 


With the Immortals. 
Altogether an admirable piece of art worked in the spirit of a thorough artist. Every 
reader of cultivated tastes will find it a book prolific in entertainment of the most Tefined de- 
scription, and to all such we commend it heartily.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, 


Marzio’s Crucifix. 
Now this is brought out in this little story with the firmness of touch, a power and skill 
which helong to the first rank in art. . . . We take the liberty of saying that this work belongs 
to the highest department of character-painting in words.—Churchman. 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 

It is doubly a success, being full of human sympathy. as well as thoroughly artistic in its 
nice balancing of the unusual with the commonplace, the clever juxtaposition of innocence and 
guilt, comedy and tragedy, simplicity and intrigue.—Cr tic. 

Zoroaster. 

The story moves on in a series of grand and dramatic scenes and incidents, which will not 

fail to hold the reader fascinated and spell-bound to the end.—Christian at Work. 
Dr. Claudius. A True Story. 

An interesting and attractive story, and in some directions a positive advance upon “ Mr. 
Isaacs.”"—New York Tribune. 

Mr. Isaacs. A Tale of Modern India. 

If considered only as a semi-love-story. it is exceptionally fascinating ; but when judged as 
a literary effort, it is truly great.— Home Journal. 

Under an unpretentious title we have here the most brilliant novel, or rather romance, that 
has been given to the world for a very long time.—The American. 


The Novel: What it is. By F. Marion CrawrorpD, author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” 


‘¢ Pietro Ghisleri,” etc. With new photogravure: Portrait. 18mo. Cloth, gilt 


top. 75 cents. 
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CREIGHTON (J. E.) and TITCHENER (E. B.).—Lectures on Human and Animal Psy. 
chology. By WILHELM WunpT, Ph.D., M.D., Dr. Jur., Professor of Philosoj)\\y 
in the University of Leipzig; author of Grundziige der physiologischen }?s,- 
chologie, Ethik, Logik, System der Philosophie, etc. ; editor of the Phil 
phische Studien. Translated from the second and revised German edition (18:2) 
by J. E. Creiguton, A.B. (Dalhousie), Ph.D. (Cornell), Associate Professor of 
Modern Philosophy in Cornell University ; and E. B. TrrcHENER, A.B. (Oxo: 
Ph.D. (Leipzig), Assistant Professor of Psychology in Cornell University. sy. 
Cloth, 454 pp. $4.00, vet. 


DAHLSTROM (K. P.).—The Mechanics of Hoisting Machinery, including Accumulators, 
Excavators, and Pile-drivers.. A Text-book for Technical Schools and a Guide 
for Practical Engineers. By Dr. JULIus WEISBACH and Professor Gustav Herr- 
MANN. Authorized translation from the second German edition by Karu P. 
DAHLSTROM, M.E., late Instructor of Mechanical Engineering at Lehigh Univer- 
sity. With 177 Illustrations. S8vo. Cloth, $3.75. 


DAWSON (Sir J. W.).—Acadian Geology. The Geological Structure, Organic Remains, 
and Mineral Resources of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island. By Sir JouN WILLIAM Dawson, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of M’Gill College and University, Montreal. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
Cloth. $6.50. 


DEAN (BasHrorD).—Fishes, Living and Fossil. By BasHrorp Dean, Ph.D. Columbia, 
Instructor in Biology, Columbia College. See COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BIOLOGICAL 
SERIES. ‘ 


DEERING (R. W.) and McCLUMPHA (Dr. C. F.).—History of Anglo-Saxon Literature. 
By RicwarD P. WULCKER. Translated from the German by R. W. DEERING, Dean 
of the Graduate Department, Western Reserve University, and Dr. C. F. 
McCiumpaa, Associate Professor of English, University of the City of New York. 
In the Press. 


DENNIS.—Methods of Gas Analysis. By Dr. WALTHER HEMPEL, Professor of Chemis- 
try at the Dresden Polytechnicum. Translated from the Second German Edition 
by L. M. Dennis, Assistant Professor of Analytical Chemistry in Cornell Univer- 
sity. 12mo. $1.90. 


DE VERE—WOODBERRY.—Selections from the Poems of Aubrey de Vere. Edited, 
with a Preface, by GEORGE EDWARD WoopBerry, Professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity. With Portrait. Globe 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Among the poems comprised in this volume are *‘ Cuchullain * from “ The Foray of Queen 
Meave,” * Naisi’s Wooing’ from ‘The Sons of Usnach,” and others of the same class. 
Selections of this kind afford some glimpses of the enchanted realm created long ago by Irish 
fancy, while at the same time they reveal the fine quali‘ies of Mr. De Vere’s poetic work. The 
other poems represent many different aspects of his imaginative sympathy. 

The selection is judicious and representative, and the qualities of Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s 
poetry are well defined in Mr. Woodberry’s preface.—London Times. 


DRISLER MEMORIAL VOLUME.—Classical Studies in Honor of Henry Drisler, in 
Commemoration of the Fiftieth year of his Official Connection with Columbia 
College, and affectionately dedicated by the Contributors, his Pupils. With 
Portrait. 8vo. Cloth. $4.00, ned. 
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DU BOSE (W. P.).—Soteriology of the New Testament. By Rev. W. P. Du Rose. 
S.T.D., Professor of Theology and Ethics, University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 12mo. $1.50. 


The work is scholarly, clear, and able.— Boston Traveller. 


DUPUIS (N. F.).—Elementary Synthetic Geometry of the Point, Line, and Circle in the 
Plane. By N. F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S.C., Professor of Pure Mathematics in the 
University of Queens College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, $1.10. 

To this valuable work we previously directed special attention. The whole intention of 
the work is to prepare the student to take up successfully the modern works on analytical 
geometry. It is safe to say that a student will learn more of the science from thi- book in one 
year than he can learn from the old-fashioned translations of a certain ancient Greek treatise in 
two years. Every mathematical master should study this book in order tw learn the logical 
method of presenting the subject to beginners.— Canada Educational Journal. 


Elements of Synthetic Solid Geometry. By N. F. Dupuis, M.A., F.R.S.C. 12mo. 
$1.60. 


The Principles of Elementary Algebra, 12mo. $1.10. 
This is one of the most able expositions of algebraic principles that we have yet met with. 
—Schoolmaster. 
It approaches more nearly the ideal Algebra than any other text-book on the subject I am 


acquainted witb. It is up to the time, and lays stress on those points that are especially impor- 
tant.—Prof. W. P. Durrre, Hobart College, N. Y. 


DYER (L.).—Studies of the Gods in Greece at Certain Sanctuaries Recently Excavated. 
Being Eight Lectures given in February, 1890, at the Lowell Institute. By 
Louis Dyer, B.A. Oxon,, late Assistant Professor in Harvard University. With 
Revision, Notes, and Appendices. Large 12mo. $2.50. 

Marked throughout by wonderful reason and moderation, and openness to the eviderce on 
all sides of matters in dispute.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The volume is marked by breadth as well as depth of scholarship, and is full of spirit and 
zeal in treating of the subject in band.—N. Y. Times. 


EARLE (M. L.).—The Alcestis of Euripides. Edited, with Introduction, Critical Appen- 
dix, and Explanatory Notes, by Mortimer Lamson EarLe, Ph.D., Professor of 
Greek in Barnard College. Classical Series. 16mo. Cloth, 90 cents. 

Lovers of Euripides will welcome this new edition of the * Alcestis,”” by Prof. Earle, whose 
acquaintance with the most “ human” of the three great tragedians of ancient Greece has ex- 
tended over a period of many years, during which time his study of the poet bas been thorough 
and genuinely sympathetic. In fact, it is probable that few scholars are to be found on this side 
of the Atlartic so well equipped as Prof. Earle for the task of editing this classic. . . . Through- 
out the book a careful and unstinting citation of authorities adds force and value to what is 
stated, while at the conclusion of each section of the introduction a brief bibliography of the 
more important sources of information, German, English, and American, are subjoined. The 
book is clearly, even duintily, printed on good paper, with substantial binding, and bids fair to 
do credit both to the author and to the series in which it is to find a plece.—Mail and Express 
(New York). 


EGBERT (T. C.).—Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. By A. M. Cook, M.A. Revised 
and Enlarged for the use of American Schools, by T. C. Easert, Jr., Ph.D., 
Instructor in Latin, Columbia College. 16mo. 40 cents. 


We heartily commend this book to all teachers of elementary classics in Latin. —American 
Journal of Education. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS, See under AsHMORE, JOHNSON, MUSTARD. 
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EMERSON (0. F.).—The History of the English Language. By OLIVER FARRAR EMEK<on, 
A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell 


ERDMANN (J. E.).—A History of Philosophy. 


University. pp. xiv, 418. Crown 8vo, $1.25, net. 

The lectures in this volume —given originally at Cornell University—embody some of the 
more recent investigations in English Philology, and are intended to serve as an introduction to 
the history of the English language. The author bas empbasized throughout the development 
of the native element in English. The work is divided into five books, dealing respectively with 
the Relationship of English to other Languages : the Standard Language and the Dialects ; the 
English Vocabulary ; the Principles of English Etymology ; and tbe History of English Inflec 
tions. 

Deserves notice on account of the excellence of its plan and arrangement, and the thorough 
and yet concise way in which it embodies the latest products of linguistic and philological re- 
search.—Scotsman. 

A work which may be heartily commended not only to college teacbers and students, but 
also to the general reader. In respect both of scholarship and*of exposition, this volume is 
entitled to high praise. It unquestionably justifies the claim put forward in the preface, that it 
embodies the results, so far as they are generally accepted. of the latest investigations in English 
philology, and we add that, for lucidity and attractiveness of treatment, it has seldom been sur- 
passed. There is no part of this book which cannot be read with pleasure as well as profit.—New 
York Sun, 

An admirable work, which we can commend heartily to instructors. . . . The book is thor- 
oughly scientific without being abstruse. Dr Emerson begins by discussing the relationship of 
English to other languages : then he takes up the history of the language from the old English 
period to modern times ; and chapters upon vocabulary, etymology, and inflections complete 
the work. It will be seen that the arrangement is clear and iogical. The best results of recent 
research are embodied in the work.— Providence Journal. 


Ph.M., University of Minnesota.—See Houau. 


Translated by WILListon S. Hovau, 


EURIPIDES.—Alcestis. Edited, with Introduction, Critical Appendix, and Explanatory 


Notes, by M. L. EarLe, Ph.D.—See EaRLe. 


FIELDE (A. M.).—A Corner of Cathay: Studies from Life among the Chinese. 
ADELE M. FieLpe, Author of a ‘‘ Dictionary of the Swatow Dialect,” ‘‘ Pagoda 
Shadows,” ‘‘ Chinese Night’s Entertainment.” Illustrated by Artists in the cele- 
brated School of Go Leng, at Swatow, China. With frontispiece in colors, pp. 


xii, 286, 11 plates in colors. Feap. 4to. Gilt top. Cloth. $3.00. 


The studies in this volume were made during a residence of fifteen years in Uhina, chiefly 
at Swatow, in the southeastern corner, with frequent sojourn in villages which no other for- 
eigner bad ever visited, and with extensive travel in other parts of the Empire. The author ex- 
plains that acquaintance with the local dialect and with many native women enabled her to 
gain information directly from all classes and from both sexes. The subjects are: Farm-life 
in China ; E y, He hold and Personal ; Marriage Laws and Usages ; Mortuary Cus- 
toms ; Babies and their Grandmothers ; Children’s Games ; Schools and Schooling ; Measures 
of Time; Suits in Law; Fabulous People and Animals: Sundry Superstitions: A Queer 
Autumn Entertainment ; The Chinese Theory of Evoluticn : Confucius and his Teachings ; 
The Tauists and their Magic Arts ; Chinese Piety—Filial, Fraternal, and Friendly. 

Graphic and intimate sketches of Chinese life and manners by an American lady well ac- 
quainted with the country, its people, and their language ; very attractively illustrated in colors 
from original sketches by artists of the celebrated school of Go Leng at Swatow.—London 
Times. 

With charming illustrations by native artists. . . . Contains some very interesting facts 
about the life of the Chinese.— Westminster Gazette. 

Her new volume, in addition to an engaging exterior, shows many proofs of literary art as 
well as of abundant material and a wise selection.—N. Y. Nation. 








By 


FINCK (H. T.).—Romantic Love and Personal Beauty. Their Development, Causal 
Relations, Historic and National Peculiarities. By Henry T. FINcK. 12mo. 
vols., $3.00.. Cheaper edition in one volume, $1.00. 
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FITCH (J. G.).—Lectures on Teaching. See HUNTER. 
FONDA (ARTHUR I.).—Honest Money. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
Contents: (1) Value and the Standard of Value ; (2) Money; (3) Existing 
Monetary Systems ; (4) Stability of Gold and Silver Values; (5) Criticism of 
Some Gold-Standard Arguments ; (6) Foreign Commerce; (7) Money in the 
United States ; (8) Some Proposed Changes in our Money System ; (9) A New 
Monetary System ; (10) Merits and Objections Considered ; (11) Conclusion. 
An investigation of the money question from a scientific stardpoint— something that seems 
to be much needed, in view of the deep interest now being taken in the subject, and the partisan 
or sectional character of much of the current literature on it. The laws of value, and principles 
of monetary science are clearly stated, and form the basis of a criticism of our money system 
and the various piass proposed for its improvement. The most striking feature of the work, 
however, is the plan proposed for a secure and honest money. It is distinctly novel and origi- 
nal as a whole, yet is based on the fundamental principles accepted by all economists, and ¢m- 
bodies no new or untried principles : its novelty consists in the scientific combination of the best 
parts of many plans whose merits have been proven by experience. While scientific, the work 
is not unduly abstract or technical ; it is designed to give to general readers a clear understand- 
ing of the subject, and they as well as financiers and students will be interested in it. 


FULLERTON (W. M.).—In Cairo. By W. M. FULLERTON. 16mo. $1.00. 


He understands exceedingly well how to present things as he sees them. This little book is 
also presented in excellent literary form—nothing overdone, but every word in its place, and 
the light and shadow located with exquisite artistic effect. Harvard has rarely sent out a grad- 
uate who at such an early stage of his career has done better work.— Boston Herald. 


GIDDINGS (F. H.).—The Principles of Sociology. By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, 
Professor of Sociology at Columbia College. 

Contents : (1) The Elements of Social Theory ; (2) The Descriptive Analysis of 
Society ; (3) The Historical Evolution of Society ; (4) Social Progress, Law, and 
Cause. 

GROSS (C.).—The Gild Merchant. A Contribution to British Municipal History. By 


CHARLES Gross, Professor of History, Harvard University. 2 vols., 8vo. $6.00, 
net. 


The present work is based mainly on manuscript materials ; and in it the author aspires to 
throw light on the development not only of gilds, but also of municipal constitutions. Much 
fresh and classified material illustrating general municipal history will be found in the text and 
footnotes. Volume II. is made up mainly of documents never before printed, some of them of 
considerable value for the study of general municipal history.— From the Preface. 

These two volumes, in fine, with their apparatus of notes, bibliography, glossary, and index, 
form a monograph of the highest value, and exhibit the modern critical study of institutions et 
its best. Dr. Gross is emirently sober and cautious, he has no vagaries, his position is based on 


and defended by contemporary documents, and he demands the same rigorous proofs from 
others.— Nation, 


HALLE (E. Von).—Trusts, or Industrial Combinations and Coalitions in the United 
States. By ERNsT VON HALLE. 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 


Dr. von Halle’s work on “ Industrial Combinations and Ccalitions in the United States,”’ deals 
with an interesting and important subject. The scope of the work may be indicated by enum- 
erating a few of the combines, in their broader sense, the author briefly touches upon, such as 
the Standard Oil Trust, the Cordage Trust, Railway Pooling, Steamship Line Combines, Pork- 
packing, Brewing and Distilling Combines, School-book, Wall-paper, and Playing card 
Trusts, the Steel Trade Combine, the Western Union Telegraph System, General Electric 
Companies Trust, Express Service Combines, besides Gas and Water, and Postal Service, Copy- 
rights, Patents, etc. Tbe author's point of view is not controversial, but elucidatory and 
im partial—seeking not to take sides for or against ‘*‘ combines,” still less to pass judgment upon 
them from a moral standpoint. He, of course, holds up to view their evils—economical and 
political—but, on the other hand. he points to their manifest industrial advantages. He shows 
how legislation has « d them and sought to hold them in check. and he quotes both statutes 
and the decisions of jurists as repressive measures. Reference is also made to trusts and their 
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HALLE— Continued. 


relation to the stock market; while the subject is briefly considered as the outcome of a system 
of protection. Here, as throughout, the author does not take sides, but contents himself, in the 
main, with a survey of facts. So neutral is the author, and adverse from biac, that while he 
writes of monopolies as “* despoilers, oppressors, and impoverishers,” he at the same time com- 
mends them, as among the blessings of civilization, in giving encouragement to the invention 
and improvement of machinery and to the vast array of modern labvor-saving processes which 
the age—even an age of combines and trusts—bas produced. 


HARKNESS (J.) and MORLEY (F.).—A Treatise on the Theory of Functions. [sy 
JAMES HarRKNESS, M.A., Associate Professor of Mathematics in Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Pa., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and FRANK MORLEY, M.4A., 
Professor of Pure Mathematics in Haverford College, Pa., late Scholar of King's 
College, Cambridge: S8vo. $5.00, net. 

A Glossary is added, giving the principal technical terms employed by French and 
German writers, with the adopted equivalents. 


HARVARD COLLEGE by an Oxonian. See Hit, Dr. J. BIRKBECK. 


HEMPEL (Dr. WALTHER).— Methods of Gas Analysis Translated from the German by 
L. M. DENNIS, Assistant Professor of Analytical Chemistry, Cornell University. 
See DENNIS. 


HERTWIG (Dr. OscarR).—Text-book of Embryology: Man and Animals. Translated 
and Edited from the German by Dr. E. L. Mark, Harvard University. See Mark. 





HILL (D. J.).—Genetic Philosophy, By Davip Jayne HILL, President of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester ; author of ‘‘ Elements of Psychology,” ‘‘Social Influence of 
Christianity,” ete. 12mo. $1.75. 


The work is learned, sprightly, acute, and evidently the product of long reflection, wide re- 
search, and intense earnest sincerity.— Watchman. . 


HILL (Dr. G. B.).—Harvard College by an Oxonian. By GeorGcre Brrkseck Hitt, D.C.L., 
Pembroke College, Oxford ; editor of ‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson;” author of 
‘* Writers and Readers,” ete. Illustrated with New Frontispiece Portrait in 
Photogravure of President Eliot, and with Views of the Principal Buildings, in- 
cluding the oldest Picture of the College. 12mo. ‘Crimson ” cloth, gilt top. 
pp. 329. $2.25. 

‘The accomplished and scholarly editor of Boswell’s Johnson, Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill, records in 
this volume his impressions of Harvard in a very entertaining series of chapt>rs, touching upon 
such subjects as, for instance, The Growth of Harvard—Cambridge in England and Cambridge 
in New England—The College Chapel—Fagging and ‘* Hazing ’—Odd Characters—After-din- 
ner Speeches+Class day—The Athletic Craze—Signs and ‘ Shingles '"—Harvard and Yale—The 


Elective System—The Law School—The Lawrence Scientific School— Radcliffe College—-The 
Library—The Faculty—Oxford and Harvard. 


* Harvard has found a wortby foreigmchronicler in Dr. Hill, the learned editcr of *‘ Boswell.’ ” 





HORTON (S. D.).—The Silver Pound and England’s Monetary Policy since the Restora- 
tion. By S. DANA Horton. 8vo. $4.00. 
A work of original historical investigation, and considering the dryness of the subject to all 


but experts, written in a style remarkably interesting, and even picturesque, as well as vigor- 
ous.— Westminster Review. 


Silver in Europe. 12mo. $1.50, net. 


HOSKINS (L. M.).—The Elements of Graphic Statics, A Text-book for Students of 
Engineering. By L. M. Hoskins, Professor of Pure and Applied Mechanics in 
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HOSKINS— Continued. 


the Leland Stanford Junior University ; formerly Professor of Mechanics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 8vo. $2.25, net. 
The present work is designed as an elementary text-book for the use of students of engi- 
neering. In preparing it, a chief aim has been simplicity of presentation. Tne matter treated 
has been limited to the development of fundamental principles, and their application to the 
solution of typical problems. 


HOLE (Rev. S. R.).—More Memories: Being Thoughts about England Spoken in 
America, By the Very Rev. 8. Reynotps HoLe, Dean of Rochester, author of 





[FROM “MORE MEMORIES BY DEAN HOLE.”] 

‘¢*The Memories of Dean Hole,” etc. 
gilt top. pp. 294. $2.25. 

“ Sparkling with wit, genial with humor and kindly feeling, and weighty with wise and whole- 


some reflection. . . . It has been granted to few men to know intimately so many famous per- 
_ sons as this attractive English ecclesiastic introduces the reader to.” 


There is not a page in this volume without its good thing, its touch of wit or wisdom, quaint 


drollery, apt illustration or quick association, kind counsel, grave truth, or happy anecdote.— 
London World. 


Memories of, See this earlier and companion volume. 


HOUCH (W. S.).—A History of Philosophy. By JoHANN EpuarD ERDMANN, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Halle. English Translation edited by WILLIS- 
TON S. HoueH, Ph.M., Assistant Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Minnesota. New Edition. 3 vols., 8vo. $10.50. 
Vol. I. Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy. 


With two Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
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HOUCGH—Continued. 
Vol. II. Modern Philosophy. 
Vol. III. German Philosophy since Hegel. 

On the whole, this is the most satisfactory history of Philosophy now publisbed in the Eng- 
lish language, both as a work of reference and as a systematic interpretation of the tendencies 
of speculative thought in its successive periods.— Critic. 

As to Prof. Erdmann’s History of Philosophy, I may say that, baving carefully read the 
principal works on this subject in the English and German languages, I regard it as the best of 
them all. It is at once mature and full, ceomprebensive and thorough. I would commend this 
work to all intelligent readers who desire to know what the great thinkers of all times and 
climes have thought on tbe great problems of God, map, religion, destiny, and the universe.— 
From an article by Rev, M. J. Cramer, D.D., in the “ Peninsula Methodist.” 

** Outline to the above. See KING. 
Logic. By Wittiston S. HouGu, A.M. Jn the Press. 


HUNT (Dr. T. W.).—On the Study of Words. By ArcHBISHOP TRENCH. Twenty-second 
Edition, revised by Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, with Questions by THEODORE W. Hunt, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Literature, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. See TRENCH. 


HUNTER (Dr. T.).—Lectures on Teaching, delivered in the University of Cambridge, by 
J. G. Frreu, M.A. With Introductory Preface by THomas HuNTER, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of the Normal College, New York. 16mo. $1.00. 

This is eminently the work of a man of wisdom and experience. He takes a broad and com- 
prehensive view of the work of the teacher, and his suggestions on all tcpics are worthy of the 
most careful consideration —New England Journal of Education. 

The lectures will be found must interesting. and deserve to be carefully studied, not only by 
persons directly concerned with instruction, but by parents who wish to be able to exercise an 
intelligent judgment in the choice of schools and teachers for their children. For ourselves, 
we could almost wish to be of school age again, to learn history and geography from some one 
who could teach them after the pattern set by Mr. Fitch to his audience. But perbaps Mr. 
Fitch's observaticns on the general conditions of school work are even more important than 
what be says on this or that branch of study.—Saturday Review. 

HUSS (G. M.).—Rational Building: being the article ‘‘ Construction,” by E. E. Viollet- 
Le-Due, translated from the Dictionnaire Raisonné del’ Architecture Frangaise, 
by GeorGE Martin Huss, Architect. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. 


HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.).—A Course of Elementary Instruction in Practical 
Biology. Revised Edition. Extended and Edited by G. B. Howes and D. H. 
Scorr, M.A. 12mo. $2.60. 

Contents :—I. Frog. II. Fresh-water Crayfish and Lobster. III. Earthworm. 
IV. Common Snail. V. Fresh-water Mussel. VI. Fresh-water Polypus.. VII. 
Bell Animaleule. VIII. Proteus Animalculz ; Colorless Blood-corpuscles. IX. 
Yeast. X. Protococeus. XI. Spirogyra. XII. Bacteria. XIII. Moulds. XIV. 
Stoneworts. XV. Bracken Fern. XVI. Bean Piant. Appendix. Index. 

INGRAM (J. K.).—A History of Political Economy. With Preface by Prof. E. J. James, 

Ph.D.. University of Pennsylvania. 12mo. $1.50, net. 

Contents :—Preface. Bibliographical Note. Chapter I. Introductory II. 
Ancient Times. III. The Middle Ages. IV. Modern Times, The Two First 
Phases. V. Third Modern Phase; System of Natural Liberty. VI. The His- 
torical School. VII. Conelusion. Index. 

From the Preface by Prof. E. J. James, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania.—It is believed 

that its general introduction into our college and university work would greatly stimulate the 


careful study of economic thought and policy. We now have a treatise which will compare 
favorably with any work of similar compass in any other language. 
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IRVING.— WorKS BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow.’ With 50 full-page Illustrations by 
G. H. BouGuton, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt, or uncut edges. $2.00. 

‘. Also a Large-paper Edition on hand-made paper, bound in buckram. Uniform 
with ‘‘ Cranford ” and the ‘*‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” Limited Edition. $14.00 


Old Christmas. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt, or uncut edges. $2.00. 

Limited Edition. Printed on hand made paper, Super-royal, and bound in buck- 
ram. Uniform with ‘‘ Cranford ” and the ‘** Vicar of Wakefield.” $14.00. 
Bracebridge Hall. With 120 Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Crown 8yo. 

Cloth, gilt, or uncut edges. $2.00. 


JACKSON (D. C.).—A Text book on Electro-Magnetism and the Construction of Dyn 
amos. By DuGaLp C. Jackson, B.S., C.E., Professor of Electrical Engineering 
in the University of Wisconsin ; Member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, ete. Vol. I 12mo. $2.25, 

JAMES (Prof. E. J.).— A History of Political Economy. By J. K. INGRAM, with Preface 
by Prof. E. J. JAMEs, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. See INGRAM. 


JAMES.— WorkKS BY HENRY JAMES. 


The Real Thing, and other Stories 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Lesson of the Master, and other 
Stories. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

“The Lesson of the Master” has real 
and permanent interest. Needless to say 
that it is well told. ... Mr. James has a 
right to talk of perfection, for this little 
story is a masterpiece, unsurpassed in its 
kind. . . .There are clever things on almost 
every page.—Chicago Tribune, 

The Princess Casamassima. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

We find no fault with Mr. Henry 
James's ** Princess Casamassima.” It isa 
great novel ; it is his greatest, and it is in- 
comparably the greatest novel of the year 
ip our language. . . . From first to last we 
fin’ no weakness in the book ; the drama 
works simply and naturally ; the causes 
and effects are logically related ; the theme 
is made literature without ceasing to be life. 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine (Editor's 
Study). 


The Reverberator. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.00. 

. The public will be glad to find Mr. James 
in his best vein. One is thankful again that 
there is so brilliant an American author to 
give us entertaining sketches of life.— 
Boston Herald, 

The Aspern Papers, and other Stories. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


The stories are told with that mastery of the art of story-telling which their writer possesses 
in a conspicuous degree.— Literary World. 
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JAMES— Continued. 
Partial Portraits. 12mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


Henry James has never appeared to better advantage as an author than in this delightful 
volume of critical essays.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


The Bostonians. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
Unquestionably ‘‘The Bostonians” is not only the most brilliant and remarkable of Mr. 


James’s novels, but it is one of the most important of recent contributions to literature.—Bos- 
ton Courier. 


A London Life, and other Stories. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


His sbort stories, which are always bright and sparkling, are delightful, . . . Will bear 
reading again and again — Mail and Express. 


French Poets and Novelists. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


JOHNSON (H. C.)—Lelius. A Dialogue on Friendship by M. TuLiivs Cicero. Edited, 
with Vocabulary, by E. 8. SHuckpurGH, M.A. New Edition, enlarged and 
adapted for American Schools by HENRY CLARK JOHNSON, A.M., LL.B., President 
of the Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa., and late Professor of Latin in the 
Lehigh University. Elementary Classics. 18mo. 40 cents. 

P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos, Liber !. Edited, with Vocabulary, by Rev. ArTuur S. 
WALPOLE, A.M. New Edition, revised and enlarged for use in American Schools 
by HENRY CLARK JOHNSON, A.M., LL.B. Elementary Classics. 18mo. 40 cents. 


KAROLY (KarL).—Raphael’s Madonnas and Other Great Pictures, reproduced from 
the Original Paintings on Vellum. With a Life of Raphael and an Account of 
his Chief Works. By Kart KaAro.y, author of ‘‘The Paintings of Florence.” 
With 53 Illustrations, including 9 Photogravures. Columbier 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top. $8.00. 


A Guide to the Paintings in Florence. Being a Complete Historical and Critical 
Account of all the Pictures and Frescoes in Florence. By Karu KAROLyY, author 
of ‘‘ Raphael’s Madonnas and other Great Pictures.” 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


KELLOGG (S. H.).—The Light of Asia and the Light of the World. A Comparison of 
the Legend, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of the Buddha with the Story, the 
Doctrine, and the Ethics of Christ. By S. H. KettoaG, D.D. $2.00. 

Frequent conversations with men in different parts of the world, who have had special op- 
portunity to form a judgment in the matter, have led the writer to feel that there might be 
room fora book which should, in a more thorough and systematic way than any which has 
been presented to ouf notice, deal with the various questions which bave been raised with re- 
gard to the relations between Buddhism and Christianity.—From the Preface. 

The Genesis and Growth of Religion. Being a Course of Lectures delivered 
before the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. By the Rev. S. H. 
KELLOGG, D.D., of Toronto, Canada, author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia and the Light. 
of the World.” 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


The theme is dealt with in a calm, lucid style, and every chapter of the book shows the 
author's wide grasp of his subject, which he handles throughout in masterly fashion.—New 


Tork Observer. 

KIMBER (D. C.).—Text-book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses. Compiled by 
DIANA CLIFFORD KIMBER, Graduate of Bellevue Training School; Assistant Su- 
perintendent New York City Training School, Blackwell’s Island, N. Y.; formerly 
Assistant Superintendent Illinois Training School, Chicago, Ill, 8vo. Cloth. 
pp. 268. $2.50, net. 
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KING (GRACE).—New Orleans, the Place and the People. By Grace King, author of 
‘* Balcony Stories,” ‘* Monsieur Motte,” ete. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. Jn Pres:. 


KING (H. C.).—An Outline of Erdmann’s History of Philosophy. By HENRY CHURCHILL 
Kine, A.M., Professor of Philosophy in Oberlin College. Based upon the Ene- 
lish Translation. Edited by WiLListon 8S. Houau, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Minnesota. 8vo, paper. 25 cents. 


KLEIN.—Lectures on Mathematics. See ZIWET. 


KORSCHELT and HEIDER.—Text-book of Embryology: Invertebrates. Translate: 
and Edited by E. L. Mark, Ph.D. Harvard, and W. McM. Woopwortu, Ph.D. 
Harvard. Illust. Jn Press. See under MARK, Prof. E. L. 


LABBERTON (Dr. R. H.).—History of England for Beginners. By ANNIE B. BUCKLEY. 
With Additions by R. H. LapBperton. Maps. Globe 8vo. Cloth. $1.00. 


LANCLEY (A. G.).—Leibnitz’s Critique of Locke. New Essays on the Understanding. 
By the author of the ‘‘ System of Pre-established Harmony.” Translated from 
the French by ALFRED G. LANGLEY, A.M. 12mo. Jn Preparation. 


LASSAR-COHN.—Laboratory Manual of Organic Chemistry. Translated by ALEXANDER 
SmitH, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Wabash College. Jn 
Preparation. 


LEFFINGWELL (ALBERT).—Vivisection in America. Appended to ‘“ Animals’ Rights 
Considered in Relation to Social Progress.” By HENRY S. SALT. See SALr. 


LELAND (C. G.).—Elementary Metal Work. A Practical Manual for Amateurs and for 
use in Schools. By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, Late Director of Industrial Art 
Work in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, author of ‘* Leather Work,” ete. 
etc. Small 4to. Cloth. ‘With numerous Illustrations. $1.50. 

Leather Work.—A Practical Manual for Learners. By CHARLES G. LELAND, 
F.R.LS., M.A., author of ‘‘ Practical Education,” etc., etc. With numerous 
Illustrations and original designs by the author. Small 4to. Cloth. $1.50. 

Practical Education. By CHaRLEes G. LELAND, M.A. Third Edition. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 


LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY (The).—Edited by J. H. Murrweap, M.A. Large 8vo. 
See HouaH (W. S.). 


A History of Philosophy. By JOHANN EDUARD ERDMANN, edited by Wiiston 8S. 
Hovuéu, Ph.M., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of Minnesota. 
3 vols. $10.50. 


’ 


LOUDON (W. J.).—Rigid Dynamics and Laboratory Physics. By W. J. Loupon, M.A., 
Demonstrator in Physics, Toronto University. Illustrated. In Press. 


and McLENNAN (J. C.).—Laboratory Course in Experimental Physics. By W. J. 


Loupon, M.A., and J. C. MCLENNAN, University of Toronto, Canada, Illustrated. 
In Press. 


McCARTHY (JustTiIn).—Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. II- 


lustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. New and Cheaper Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations. See PENNELL. 
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McCURDY (Prof. J. F.).—History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. By JAMES FRED-~ 
ERICK McCurpy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in University 
College, Toronto. I.: To the Downfall of Samaria. With Map. pp. xxiv, 425. 
8vo. Cloth. $3.00, net. 


This work, of which this is the first volume, was undertaken primarily, the author says, in 
the interest of the study of the Old Testament. ‘Its aim.” he adds, “is to help those into 
whose hands it may fall to apprehend in its true relations the history of that ancient people 
through whom the world has gained most of its heritage of moral and spiritual light and 
power.”’ The volume is divided into six books; the first of which deals with the Northern Sem- 
ites; the second with the Babylonians; the third with Canaanites, Egyptians, and “ Hittites;”’ 
the fourth with Assyrians and Babylonians; the fifth with Hebrews, Canaanites, and Arameeans; 
the sixth with Hebrews, Arammans, and Assyrians. The second and concluding volume, the 
completion of which the author hopes will not be long delayed, will embrace : Book VIL, ** He- 
brews, Egyptians, and Assyrians ; ‘’ Book VIII., ‘‘ Hebrews and Chaldeans ;'’ Book IX., ‘‘ He- 
brews and Persians.’’ For well-known facts and opinions the author makes no allusion to 
sources of information, but otherwise he has sought to give full and explicit references. 

A learned treatise on the ancient history of the Semitic peoples as interpreted by the new 
light obtained from the modern study of their monuments.— Times. 

It is a pleasure to open such a volume as this. It is manifestly a well-considered, sober, 
thorough piece of scholarly work. In things like these we discover the scholar—the exactness 
of his references, his continuous use of primary sources, his independent translations, his mod- 
esty and carefulness. These are the qualities which give his work durability and make it au- 
thoritative. . . . It is especially intended for students of the Bible, and it puts at their command 
an immense amount of special research. It is in effect a Bible history from the times of the 
Judges to the fall of the Northern Kingdom, with all the help which comes from a skilful use of 
all illustrative sources. The author redeems the promise of his preface, and sets Israel among 
the nations and assigns to her her true position.—The Evangelist. 

Prof. McCurdy’s work . . . admirably illustrates the new method in Bible study. It is 
doubly of value. First, as a literary work it merits warm praise. Its style is clear and ani- 
mated. Its author has tried, and with success, to make his volume interesting. Then, too, its 
treatment is broad and scholarly. It embodies the latest researches and shows a familiarity 
with the best works in the field. Save in connection with Egyptian history, as the author 
frankly acknowledges, original sources are drawn from ; but Prof. McCurdy is not averse to 
offer new and striking suggestions in connection with Semitic government and civilization. It 


is a work which has color and life about it, and will lead to increased interest in the study of 
Semitic origins and culture.—Jewish Messenger. 


MACFARLANE (A.).—Physical Arithmetic. By ALEXANDER MACFARLANE, Professor of 
Physics, University of Texas. 12mo. $1,90, net. 
As a companion to laboratory work and good instruction . . . it will be found of great 
value.— Nation. 
MACGRECOR (J. G.).—An Elementary Treatise on Kinematics and Dynamics. By 
JAMES GORDON MacGrecor, M.A., D.Sc., Munro Professor of Physics, Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, N.S. 12mo. $2.60, net. 


MACLEAN.—A Chart of English Literature, with References. By GroRGE EDWIN 
MacLgaN, Ph.D., Professor of English Language and Literature in the University 
of Minnesota. With References. Oblong 8vo. Paper. 30 cents, net. 

An Old and Middle English Reader. On the Basis of Professor JuLius Zuprrza’s 
‘* Alt- und mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch.” With Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sary. By GeorGE EDWIN MACLEAN, Ph.D. 12mo. $2.00, net. 

A scholarly presentation of a well-known standard. The book is now practically available 
to the American student. In a rigidly compressed form Professor MacLean has presented a 
great deal of help. He tries to meet the wants of the beginner and also of the advanced stu- 
dent. His introduction gives, first, references, when possible, to works easily accessible ; then, 
a slight account of the matter, and, lastly, brief notes, in which some of Zupitza’s on the text 
are included. In the vocabulary he adds much help for etymological study, careful and thor- 


ough in its selection and rendered convenient by typographical ingenuity. The book ought to 
encourage sound linguistic study in this country.—Epwarp E. Hate, Jr., in The School Review. 
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MACLEAN —Continued. 


An extremely useful publication and different from most existing intrnductions to Anglo- 
Saxon in continuing its extracts through the Semi-Saxon and Early English periods, down to 
the Middle English and Scotch of 1450. Its 115 pages of text thus afford a consecutive and ad- 
mirable miscellany of passages from typical writers . .. Excellent, almost overcrowded, in- 
troductions and notes to each extract throw all possible glossarial and bibliographical light on 
disputed or chronological points, while a capita), almost too copious, glossary completes the 
information begun in the introductions.— The Critic. 


MACMILLAN’S MACAZINE.—Monthly. Price, 30 cents ; annual subscription, $3.00. 
Among the contributors to the last volume (May, 1894, to October, 1894) are 
Mrs. Ritchie, C. B. Roylance-Kent, George Saintsbury, Andrew Lang, the late 
Prof. Nichol, Judge Hughes, R. D. Blackmore, Vernon Lee, Mrs. Steel, ete. 


MALTHUS (T. R.).—Parallel Chapters from the First and Second Editions of ‘‘ An Es- 
say on the Principles of Population.” See ASHLEY’s ECONOMIC CLAssICcs. 


MARK.—Text-book of Embryology: Man and Mammals. By Dr. Oscar HERTWIG, 
Professor of Anatomy and Comparative Anatomy, Director of the II. Anatomical 
Institute, University of Berlin. Translated and Edited from the Third German 
Edition by EpwarpD LavRENS Mark, Ph.D., Hersey Professor of Anatomy, Har- 
vard University. Fully illustrated. 8vo. $5.25, net. 


The Embryology of Animals, although one of the youngest shoots of morphological re- 
search, has, nevertheless, grown up in the course of sixty years, along with the cell-doctrine 
and that of the tissues, to a vigorous and stately tree. The comprehension of the structure of 
organism has been extended in a high degree by numerous developmental investigations. The 
study of the human body has also derived great advantage from the same. In the newer ana- 
tomical text-books Embryology is receiving more and more attention in the description of the 
separate systems of organs. To what extent many things may be more clearly and attractively 
described in this manner is best shown by a comparison of the descriptions of brain, eye, heart, 
etc., in the older and the more recent anatomical text-books. 

The rapidly increasing recognition of the importance of Embryology in all morphological 
studies makes it desirable that the most valuable text-books upon the subject, in whatever lan- 
guage, be made available for those who are beginning its study. Although the English-reading 
student already has at command a number of text-books upon this subject, it is evident to any 
one familiar with Hervwic’s Lehrbuch der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Menschen und der 
Wirbelthiere that this work covers the field of Vertebrate Embryology in a more complete and 
satisfactory way than any book heretofore published in English.—From the Translator's 
Preface. 


Text-book of Embryology. Invertebrates. By Drs. KorscHeLT and HeErper, Privat- 
docenten, University of Berlin. Translated and Edited by EpwarD LAURENS 
Mark, Ph.D., Hersey Professor of Anatomy, Harvard University, and WILLIAM 
MecMIcHAEL Woopwort#, Ph.D., Instructor in Microscopical Anatomy, Harvard 
University. Fully illustrated. 8vo. Jn the Press. 


MARSHALL (H. R.).—Pain, Pleasure, and Asthetics. An Essay concerning the 
Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with special reference to Aisthetics. By 
HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, M.A. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00, net. 


There can be no question as to the acuteness, the research, and the philosophical grasp of 
this writer. No subsequent worker in this field can afford to disregard what has been brought 
out in this book ; and even if some of the author's views shall be shown to require modification, 
his treatise will remain an admirable example of what a scientific work should be.— The Inde- 
pendent. 

It may well be said that Mr. Marshall's essay is the most successful of all yet published at- 
tempts to conceive our pleasures and displeasures under something like a single point of view. 
. .. No previous writer has given a general formula which covers anything like the same 
amount of ground. Acquaintance with Mr. Marshall's work will be indispensable to every fu- 
ture student of the subject. His own learning is admirably complete ; we cannot name any 
modern author of consequence of whose writings he has not taken account. The modesty of 
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MARSHALL —Continued. 
his tone is also remarkable, considering that his mental temperament is ‘‘ radical,” and that he 
is fighting for a creation of hisown. Apart from its special topic, too, the book is full of shrewd 
and original psychology. All these qualities render it almost “ epoch-making ”’ in the present 
situation of science.— Prof. Wa. James, in The Nation. 
MARTIN (H. Newe.i, M.D.) and W. A. MOALE, M.D.—Handbook of Vertebrate Dis- 
section. With Illustrations. Jn three Parts. 
Part I. How to Dissect a Chelonian. 60 cents, 
Part II. How to Dissect a Bird. 60 cents. 
Part III. How to Dissect a Rodent. 60 cents. 
MARTIN (H. N.) and HUXLEY (T. H.).—A Course of Elementary Instruction in 
Practical Biology. See HUXLEY. 


MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY (AMERICAN).—Bulletin. Edited by T.S. Fiske, H. 
Jacoby, and A, ZiweT. Annual Subscription. $5.00. 


MATTHEWS (BRANDER).—Book-Bindings, Old and New. Ex-Libris Series. In 
Preparation. 


See WHITCOMB’s OUTLINES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


MOORE (C. H.).—The Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. By CHARLES 
HERBERT Moore, Professor of Design in the Fine Arts, Harvard University. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations. S8vo. $4.50, net. 
To lovers of definite ideas and of their application to art this will bea delightful as well 
asa useful book. It is also an addition to the literature of art on its critical side of which we 
may be proud as Americans.— Independent. 
It is without question the most noteworthy work upon architecture yet written in America, 
as well as one of the foremost contributions to the literature of the subject which has appeared 
in any country. The illustrations, nearly 200 in number, are most excellent in character, and 
aid materially in the elucidation of the text. Mr. Moore's book is an honor to American schol- 
arship and investigation, and deserves the widest circulation among readers who possess any 
interest in what he succeeds in making a most,interesting subject.— Boston Advertiser. 
MORLEY (FRANK) and HARKNESS (JaMEs).—A Treatise on the Theory of Functions. 
See HARKNESS. 


MOULTON (R. G.).—Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. By RicHarD G. MOULTON, 
M.A., University Extension Lecturer in Literature of the University of Chicago. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. Cloth. $1.90, net. 
Mr. Moulton is himself an excellent and original critic, bringing admirably to light new 
depths of the riches of both the wisdom and knowledge of Shakespeare, and being especially 
happy in exhibiting Shakespeare's constructive skil] in the treatment of plot. No critic of 


Shakespeare is more fortunate in colligating the facts of a play under an ingenious hypothesis. 
—Professor DowpEn, in The Academy. 


The Ancient Classical Drama. 12mo. Cloth. $2.25, net. 

MURDOCK (Lieut. J. B.).—Notes on Electricity and Magnetism. Designed as a Com- 
panion to Prof. Thompson’s ‘‘ Elementary Lessons.” 16mo. 60 cents, net. 
MUSTARD (W. P.).—Ovid. Stories from the Metamorphoses. Edited by W. P. Mus- 

TARD, Professor of Latin, Haverford College, Pa. 18mo. Hlementary Classics. 
40 cents, net. 
NADAL (E. S.).—Essays at Home and Elsewhere. By E.S. NapaL. 12mo. $1.00. 
NATURE.—A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. Yearly subscription, $6.00; 
Single No., 15 cents. Sent two months, as a trial subscription, on receipt of $1. 


Nature has just completed its first quarter-century. The number of November Ist (1894) begins 
Volume 51, and contains an Introductory Article by the Rt. Hon. T. H. Huxvey, entitled “ Past and 
Present.” 
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NERNST (Professor).—Theoretical Chemistry. See PALMER. 


MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY (AMERICAN) BULLETIN. A Historical and Critical Re- 
view of Mathematical Science. Edited by THomas 8S. Fiske, HAROLD JAcoByY, and 
ALEXANDER ZIWET. Annual subscription, $5.00. 


NICHOLS (E. L.).—A Laboratory Manual of Physics and Applied Electricity. Arranged 
and Edited by Epwarp L. NicHoLs, Professor of Physics in Cornell University. 
In two vols. Vol. II.: Senior Courses and Outlines of Advanced Work. By 
GeorGE S. MOLER, FREDERICK BEDELL, HOMER J. HOTCHKISS, CHARLES P. Mat- 
THEWS, and the Editor. Illustrated. pp. viii, 444. Two folded tables. 8vo. 
$3.25, net. (Vol. L: Junior Course in General Physics. $3.00, net.) 

The Junior Course, issued before this volume, presents a laboratory course in general 
physics for beginners. The present volume has been written for students who have completed 
such a course, and are prepared to take up special work; the needs of those who are in training 
to become electrical engineers being especially considered. The volume is divided into four 
parts, dealing, respectively, with Experiments with Direct Current Apparatus; Experiments 
with Alternating Currents; Senior Courses in Heat and Photometry; Outlines of Advanced 


Work in General Physics. 
The Junior Course gives definite instructions for the performance of experiments, while 
in the Senior Course the student is expected to learn more self-reliance. . . . The chapter on 


alternating-current experiments deals with matter which seldom appears in physical text. books, 
and will be found most useful.—Cambridge Review. 


The needs of those who are in training to become electricians have been specially con- 
sidered. . . . Is admirably adapted for use as a text-book by students who have already 
some knowledge of the technique of physical work.—Scotsman. 

NORTON (C. E.).—Reminiscences. By THomMas CARLYLE. Edited by CHARLES ELIOT 
NorTON. 12mo. $2.50. 


Contents :—James Carlyle—Jane Welsh Carlyle— Appendix—Edward Irving— 
Lord Jeffrey—Southey— Wordsworth. 


Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle. 1814-1826. Edited by CuarLes Etior Norton. 
With two Portraits. 12mo. $2.25. 
In an appendix I have tried to set right some of the facts misrepresented by Mr. Froude, 
and to show his method of dealing with his materials.—From the Preface. 
Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle. Edited by CHARLES ELIoT Norton. 
With two Appendixes and Index. 12mo. $2.00. 


Letters of Thomas Carlyle. 1826-1836. Edited by CuaRLes ELior Norton. 
$2.50. 


The letters as here given afford a tolerably continuous account of his life from his marriage 
to the period when his fame was about to be established by the publication of the “ French 


Revolution.” — From the Preface. 
ORR (Dr. H. B.).—A Theory of Development and Heredity. By Henry B. Orr, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biology at the Tulane University of Louisiana. 12mo. $1.50, net. 
OSBORN (H. F.).—From the Greeks to Darwin. An Outlineof the Development of the 
Evolution Idea. By HENRY FAIRFIELD Osporn, Sc.D., Da Costa Professor of 
Biology in Columbia College, Curator in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. pp. x, 260. 8vo. $2, met. Columbia University Biological Series I. See 
under COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
This is the first of a series of books to be called “ Columbia University Biological Series.” 
The substance of the volume consists of lectures, the object of which is to trace the lines on 
which the idea of evolution has itself been evolved. The subjects of the various chapters are: 
The Anticipation and Interpretation of Nature; Among the Greeks; The Theologians and 


Natural Philosophers; The Evolutionists of the Eighteenth Century; From Lamarck to St. 
Hilaire; The First Half-century; and Darwin. 


His book is a valuable addition to the literature of Darwinism.—Scotsman. 


12mo. 
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OVID.—Stories from the Metamorphoses. Edited by W. P. Mustarp. See MusTARD. 


PALMER (Prof. C. S.),—Theoretical Chemistry, from the Standpoint of Avogadro’s Rule 
and Thermodynamics. By Professor WALTER NERNST, Ph.D., of the University 
of Gittingen. Translated by Prof. CHARLES SKEELE PALMER, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated with 26 wood-cuts, etc. $5.00, 
net. 


PAUL (HERMAN).—Principles of the History of Language. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by H. A. Strone, M.A., LL.D. With an Introduction by BEn- 
JAMIN I. WHEELER, Professor of Greek and Comparative Philology, Cornell 
University. 8vo. $3.00, net. 


PAULSEN (Prof. F.).—The German Universities. Their Character and Historical De- 
velopment. Translated by Professor E. D. Perry. See PERRY. 


PENNELL.—Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen. Their Work and their Methods. A 
Study of the Art To-day, with Technical Suggestions. By JOSEPH PENNELL, Lec- 
turer on Illustrations at the Slade School, University College. A New and En- 
larged Edition, with 366 Illustrations. pp. xxxvi, 464 (inc. 89 page-plates). 4to. 
Cloth. $15.00. 


The present edition of this great work is likely to be as interesting and suggestive to the 
educated public as it is sure to be to artists. There is less text than in the first edition, but for 
this there is ample compensation in the larger space that has been set apart for the drawings. 
After a list of illustrations and introduction, the author deals with pen-drawing in the past. He 
then passes on to pen-drawing of to-day, dealing in their order with Spanish and Italian work, 
with pen-drawing in France, with German work, with Dutch, Danish, and other work. with pen- 
drawing in America, and with pen-drawing in England. The subjects of the concluding chap- 
ters are:—Pen Drawing for Book Decoration; Materials for Pen Drawing; Technical Sugges- 
tions for Pen Drawing; Reproduction of Pen Drawings; and Hopes and Fears for Pen Drawing. 
In the illustrations many widely different schools are fully represented. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell has brought out a second and greatly enlarged edition of his excellent 
treatise, Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen. . . . A splendid album of illustrations, which 
have an interest in themselves. They may open it where they will, and they will find something 
in figure, landscape, architecture, character, or scenic illustration to give them exquisite 
pleasure. . . . It is a veritable encyclopeedia of its subject, and its value will increase with age. 
—Daily News. F 

The examples of black-and-white work, apart from their general interest and their value to 
students, are admirably reproduced, and the paper and type, judged from tbe point of view of 
their purpose, as near perfection as it is yet possible for them to reach.—The Sketch. 

Replete with valuable instruction, and rich in striking illustration —London Times. 

The book is beautifully printed and artistically got up, with the illustrations admirably dis- 
posed throughout the volume.— Building News. 

This truly magnificent volume.—St. James Gazette. 

We welcome a second edition of this classical work. . . . We have before us a monument of 
practical genius embodying, as it does, a lasting service to modern art.—Daily Chronicle. 


Charing Cross to St. Paul’s. By Justin McCarTuy. Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with all the Original Illustrations. 12mo. $2.00. 
The artist’s view of London is realistic and modern; no unlovely detail is omitted, nothing 
modified or softened. There is little doubt that to those who know the gray metropolis this 
book will be a welcome one; while to those who have yet to make its acquaintance it offers a 
veracious and picturesque panorama.—Art Amateur. 

PERRY (Prof. E. D.).—The German Universities, their Character and Historical De- 
velopment. By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, Professor of Philosophy and Pedagogy in 
the University of Berlin. Authorized Translation by EpwaRD DELAVAN PERRY, 
Professor in Columbia College, N.Y. With an Introduction by Prof. NicHoLas 
MuRRAY BUTLER. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 
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PHYSICAL REVIEW (The).—A Journal of Experimental and Theoretical Physics. 
Conducted by Epwarp L. Nicos and Ernest Merritt. Issued bi-monthly. 
Vol. I., No. 1, July—August, 1893. Price, 50 cents; annual subscription, $3.00. 
It is the purpose of The Physical Review to afford a channel for the publication of the re- 
sults of research, to translate and reproduce in full or in part important foreign memoirs not 
easily accessible in the original to American readers, to discuss current topics of special interest 
to the student of physics. Contributions to The Physical Review should be addressed to the 
editors, Ithaca, N. Y.; subscriptions to the publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. The de- 
partment of New Books is a very important feature. 
PIFFARD.—An Elementary Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. By Henry G. Pirrarp, 
A.M., M.D., Professor of Dermatology, University of the City of New York. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. $4.00. 
The present volume is intended to serve as an introduction to the more elaborate works on 
Dermatology, and to save the beginner from some of the pitfalls which beset the writer's 


earlier studies.—From the Preface. 

PORTER (Dr.).—Lehrbuch der Botanik fiir Hochschulen. By Dr. Epwarp STraspur- 
GER, Dr. Fritz NoLu, Dr. HEINRICH ScHENCK, and Dr. A. F. W. ScHmpeR. Mit 
577 zum theil farbigen Abbildungen. Translated by Dr. PorTER, Biological 
Department, University of Pennsylvania. 8vo. (Jn Press.) 

PORTFOLIO (The).— Published Monthly, and comprising Monographs on Artistic Sub- 
jects, with Plates and other Illustrations. Price 75 cents each. Subscription, 
$7.50 per annum. 

Monographs for 1894. (75 cents each.) 
Rembrandt's Etchings. P. G. HAMERTON. 
Malta and the Knights Hospitallers. W.K. R. BepForRD. 
Josiah Wedgwood, Master Potter. A. H. CHURCH. 
Bastien Lepage. JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. HENRY ADY). 

D. G. Rossetti. F. G. STEPHENS. 

Frederick Walker. CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 

Fair Women. WILLIAM SHARP. 

The New Forest. OC. J. CORNISH. 

Thomas Gainsborough. WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

Bookbinding in France. W. Y. FLETCHER. 

Albert Diirer’s Engravings. LIioneL Cust. 

Italian Book Illustration of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By ALFRED W. 

POLLARD. 


Monographs for 1895. 
Raphael, The Early Work of. JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. HzNRY ADY). 
W. Q. Orchardson, The Art of. WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


POTTS (WILLIAM).—From a New England Hillside: Notes from Underledge. 18mo. 
Cloth. Gilt top. 75 cents. 
- * Rural life is the altar of the author's worship. Its stilly atmosphere, the melodious char- 
: acter of its voices, the magnetic charm of its companionship, its silent and deep confidences, 


... every aspect it presents to the spirit through the sense, is woven into the pattern of the 
writer’s delicate dainty thought.’’— Boston Courier. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW (The).—Edited by J. McKEEN CaTTELL, Columbia Col- 
lege, and J. MARK BALDWIN, Princeton University. Published bi-monthly. Vol. 
II., No. 1, January, 1895. Single numbers, 75 cents; annual subscription, $4.00. 


With the November number the Review completed its first year. The next number will be 
March, 1895. Among the contributors to the Review are: Professors Wm. James, Josiah 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW—Continued. 


Royce, Geo. T. Ladd, N. M. Butler, J. H. Huyslop, John Dewey, Joseph Jastrow, H. F. Osborn, 
James Sully, Carl Stumpf, A. Binet, etc. ‘The department devoted to Literature will be thorough 
and comprehensive, as heretofore. The Psychological Index, a separate publication, giving the 
titles of all books and articles on Psychology and cognate subjects for the year 1894, will be is- 
sued about February 1, 1895 (and annually thereafter), at a special discount to subscribers to 
the Review. It may also be had separately. 


PYLE.—The Buccaneers and Marooners of America. Being an account of the Famous 
Adventures and Daring Deeds of Certain Notorious Freebooters of the Spanish 
Main. Edited and Illustrated by Howarp PYLE. Adventure Series. Large 
12mo. $1.50. 


REEVES.—The Finding of Wineland the Good. The History of the Icelandic Discovery 
of America. Edited and translated from the earliest records by ARTHUR MID- 
DLETON REEVES. With Phototype Plates of the Vellum MSS. of the Sagas. 4to. 
Bound in half vellum. $11.00. 

The importance of Mr. Reeves’ extremely scholarly volume is at once apparent. The his- 
torians and students of America have now before them, in fac-simile, all the evidence on which 
the claim rests that America was discovered long before the day of Columbus by Icelanders 
colonizing Greenland.—Literary World. 

All students whose inquiries lead them in this direction will be thankful for the sources of 


information bere laid open to them. . . . He has pretixed seven well-written introductory chap- 
ters, and bas added a profusion of notes elucidating as far as possible every point of difficulty.— 
Critic. 


RICHARDSON (G. M.).—Laboratory Manual and Principles of Chemistry for Begin- 
ners. By GrorGE M. RICHARDSON, Associate Professor of Chemistry in the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. With Illustrations. 12mo. $1.10, net. 


ROCHE (J. J.).—The Story of the Filibusters. By J. Jerrrey Rocue. With Illustra- 
tions. Adventure Series. Large 12mo. $1.50. 
RURAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Edited by Prof. L. H. Baty, Cornell University. (Jn 
Preparation.) 
(1) The Soil. By Prof. F. H. Kina, of the University of Wisconsin. 
(2) Fertility of the Land. By Prof. I. P. Roperts and G. C. Watson, of Cornell 
University. 
(3) The Apple. By Prof. L. H. Battey, of Cornell University. 
. (4) The Spraying of Plants. By E.G. Lopeman, of Cornell University. 


RUSSELL (THoMAS).—Meteorology: Weather, and Methods of Forecasting. Descrip- 
tion of Meteorological Instruments and River Flood Predictions in the United 
States. By THomas RusseLL, U. S. Assist. Engineer. 8vo. Cloth. $4.00. 


A work designed to show how trustworthy predictions of coming weather may be made, and 
in what cases useful forecasts are possible. The method is based chiefly on statistics of the 
observed condition of the air as to pressure, temperature, and humidity of particular types. 

SALT (H. S.).—Animal Rights Considered in Relation to Social Progress. With Biblio- 
graphical Appendix. By Henry S. Saur, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Henry D. 
Thoreau.” New Edition, with an Essay on Vivisection in America, by Dr. Ar- 
BERT LEFFINGWELL, M.D. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 


SCOTT (C. A.).—Plane Analytical Geometry. An Introductory Account of Certain 
Modern Ideas and Methods. By Cuartorre ANGas Scort, Bryn Mawr College. 
8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 

Arithmetic for Schools. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge. Arranged for American Schools by CHARLOTTE ANGas Scott, D.Sce., 
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SCOTT—Continued. 


Head of the Mathematical Department, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 16mo. 70 
cents. 


Arithmetic for Schools, by the Rev. J. B. Lock, is one of those works of which we have 
before noticed excellent examples, written by men who have acquired their power of presenting 
mathematical subjects in a clear light to boys by actual teaching in schools. Of all the works 
which our author has now written, we are inclined to think this the best.—The Academy. 

SCUDDER (Dr. S. H.).—The Fossil Insects of North America, with Notes on some 
European Species. By Dr. Samue. H. Scupper, Paleontologist of the U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey, in Charge of the Division of Fossil Insects. With sixty-three 
Plates and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Two volumes. 4to. $20.00. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. The Gilchrist Trust Reports, 
by Women Teachers (English). 


(1) Methods of Education in the United States. By ALICE ZIMMERN, late Scholar of 
Girton College, Cambridge. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 

(2) The Training of Teachers in the United States. By Amy BLANCHE BRAMWELL, 
B.Se., Lecturer at the Cambridge Training College for Women Teachers, and 
H. MILLIcenT HuGues, Lecturer on Education, Training Department, University 
College, South Wales. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 


(3) The Education of Girls in the United States. By Sara A. BurstTa.L, Scholar 
of Girton College, Cambridge, and B.A. University of London. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1. 


(4) Graded Schools in the United States. By Mary H. Pace, Head Mistress of 
the Skinners’ School, Stamford Hill. 12mo. Cloth. $0.60. 


SHAKESPEARE—BARTLETT.—A Shakespeare Concordance. A New and Complete 
Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic 
Works of Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. By 
JoHN BARTLETT, A.M., Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 


author of ‘‘ Familiar Quotations.” pp. viii, 1910. Demy 4to. Half morocco. 
$14.00, net. 


This concordance has occupied the writer for nearly twenty years. It was begun in 1876, 

and was prepared from the text of the Globe edition of Shakespeare. As new readings have 

* since been introduced into the text of that edition, the manuscript has been revised and collated 

with the edition of 1891. The plan of the Concordance, as the author points out, is more com- 

prehensive than that of any which has preceded it, the aim being to give passages of some 

: length for the most part independent of the context. The work cannot fail to be of essential 

4 service to all students of Shakespeare. 

i Deserves cordial recognition from all who love Shakespeare.—London Times, 

No words of praise are too high for the zeal and discrimination which have produced this 
superb book of reference.—Literary World. 

Mr. Bartlett has done one thing which by itself would make his work both unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable: he has appended the numbering of the lines from the Globe edition, which thus 
\ once more obtains recognition as the standard text of Shakespeare—it is hardly too much to 
i say, for all time.— Academy. 


SHARP (Dr. F. C.).—The Asthetic Element in Morality, and its Place in a Unitarian 
Theory of Morals. By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP, Ph.D. 8vo. 75 cents. 


SHUFELDT (R. W.).—The Myology of the Raven (Corvus Corax Sinuatus). A Guide 
4 to the Study of the Muscular System in Birds. By R. W. SHuretpt. With 
numerous Illustrations drawn by the author, a Bibliography and Index. 8vo. 
$4.00. 
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SMITH (CHARLES).— Arithmetic for Schools. By CHARLEs SmiTH, M.A., authorof ‘ Ele- 
mentary Algebra,” ete. Revised and Adapted to American Schools by C. L. 
HARRINGTON, A.M. 


Elementary Algebra. Revised and Adapted to American Schools by IRviNG StRine- 
HAM, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in the University of California. New and 
much enlarged Edition. 12mo. $1.40, net. 


Complete Algebra. By the Same. 12mo. Cloth. $ 

Teachers or students, Stringham’s Smith’s Algebra, will in all cases have the Elementary text- 
book sent them unless the Complete text-book is specially ordered. 

SMITH (Prof. GoLDWIN).—Essays on Questions of the Day, Political and Social. By 
Gotpw:n Smita, D.C.L., author of ‘‘The United States, an Outline of Political 
History,” ete. New revised Edition, with 
Additional Essays, 8vo. $2.25. 

The contents of this volume are a new preface, 
and essays with the following titles: Social and In- 
dustrial Revolution; Utopian Visions; The Question 
of Disestablishment; The Political Crisis in England; 
The Empire; Woman Suffrage; The Jewish Ques- 
tion; The Irish Question; Prohibition in Canada and 
the United States. There is also an appendix on the 
Oneida Company and American Socialism. The 
essay which bas required most revision is that on the 
Political Crisis in England. 

That the essays are powerful and effective in 
their handling of the several subjects treated, no one 
familiar even with the name of Goldwin Smith, and 
with the associations into which his advocacy of 
many interests of society and government have 
brought it, is likely to be in any doubt.—The 
Standard. 


The United States. An Outline of Political 
History, 1492-1871. By GoLDWIN Situ, 
D.C.L. With Map. Fourth Edition. 
12mo. $2.00. 


His surveyjof events is luminous, his estimate of 
cbaracter is singularly keen and just, and his style 
‘ is at once incisive, dignified, and scholarly. . . . No MR. GOLDWIN SMITH, 
one who takes up Mr. Goldwin Smith's volume will 
readily lay it down before he has finished it; no one will lay it down without acknowledging the 
rare gifts of the writer.—London Times. 

Is a literary masterpiece, as readable as a novel, remarkable for its compression without 
dryness and its brilliancy without any rhetorical effort or display. What American could, with 
] so broad a grasp and so perfect a style, have rehearsed our political history from Columbus to 

Grant in 300 duodecimo pages of open type, or would have manifested greater candor in his 
judgment of men and events in a period of four centuries? It is enough to say that no one be- 
fore Mr. Smith has attempted the feat, and that he has the field to himself.—The Nation. 

Considered as a literary composition, the work can scarcely be too highly praised. It is a 
marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no other book is the same field covered so succinctly 
and so well. . . . Almost every page is enriched with striking comments that cause the reader 


to careful reconsider, if not to change, his views of many historical persons and events.—The 
New York Sun. 


Canada and the Canadian Question. By Gotpwin Smirx, D.C.L. 12mo. Cloth, 
with Map. $2.00. 
This is a timely book, but it is something more. . . . It isas valuable for its discriminating 
comments upon contemporary social life in Canada, as for its brilliant review of Canada’s 


political history, and its convincing arguments in favor of her commercial union with the 
United States. . . . Mr. Smith is a wonderfully acute critic.—Christian Union. 
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SMITH—Continued. 


The book is admirably concise in method, often epigrammatic in the sweeping generaliza- 
tions. The method is modern, moreover, in that it takes account of social forms and prejudices, 
of popular thought, in short, as well as of the political plans of the few so-called leaders of men 
—Hamin GARLAND, in The Arena, 

A Trip to England. By GoLpwin Smirx, D.C.L. New and Revised Edition. 
Cloth. Gilt top. 75 cents. 

It is safe to say that so much in so little can hardly be found elsewhere, concerning England 
as it appears to day.— Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s little book, although intended apparently for the Canadian reader, is 
just as valuable to the American. Its idea is excellent: a profound historical scholar, who has 
also an admirable gift for communicating knowledge to others, offering to the reader about to 
visit England his services as a companion and critic. . . . This little book is, as a whole, full of 
instruction and entertainment, and is admirably written.—N. Y, Times. 

Oxford and Her Colleges. By GoLtpwin SmirH, D.C.L. 18mo. Cloth. Gilt top, 
75 cents. 

A scholar’s tribute to the intellectual shrine of England—the City of Colleges. 

Bay Leaves. Translations from the Latin Poets. By Gotpwin Smit, D.O.L. 
Buckram, gilt top. $1.25. 


Excellently the translator has preserved the spirit of the epicureanism of Lucretius, the 
piquant moral irresponsibility of Catullus, the Johnsonian complacency of Tibullus, the occa- 
sional tenderness of the stilted Propertius, and the Queen Anne wit of Ovid. Seneca, Lucan, 
Martial, and Claudian are also well translated. In short, the volume is one of uncommon merit 
in its field, and will give great pleasure to all lovers of classic literature.—N. Y. Times. 

Specimens of Greek Tragedy. By GoLDWIN SmiTH, D.C.L. Vol. J., Aischylus and 
Sophocles. Vol. II., Euripides. 2 vols., 16mo. Buckram, gilt top. $1.25 each. 
The Latin and Greek Translations, 3 vols., 16mo, may be had in box, price $3.75. 

It has been given to but few to approach, and to none in our estimation to surpass, the deli- 
cate perception and the exquisite grace with which Professor Goldwin Smith has served up this 
glorious classic feast with choicest English and in faultless style—The Week. 

Three English Statesmen. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England 
—Pym, Cromwell, Pitt. By Gotpwrs SmitH, D.C.L. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
The Conduct of England to Ireland. 

Paper. 15 cents. 


18mo. 


16mo, 


An Address. By GoLtpwin Smits, D.C.L. 


SMITH (MuNROE).—Cases from the Roman Law. By MuNROoE SmirTH, Professor in 
Columbia College. (Jn preparation.) 


SMITH (W. B.).—Introductory Modern Geometry of Point, Ray, and Circle. By 
WILuiaAM BENJAMIN SmitH, A.M., Ph.D. (Goett.), Professor of Mathematics in the 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 12mo. $1.10. 


Professor George Bruce Halsted, of the University of Texas, writes: ‘‘I desire to express 
; my great admiration for the ‘Introductory Modern Geometry’ of Dr. W. B. Smith. To the 
: many of my fellow-teachers in America who have questioned me in regard to the Non. Euclidean 
Geometry I would now wish to say publicly that Dr. Smith's conception of that profound advance 
in pure science is entirely sound. . . . Dr. Smith has given us a book of which our whole country 
can be proud. I think it the duty of every teacher of geometry to examine it carefully.” 


" STEVENS (Dr. C. E.).—Sources of the Constitution of the United States considered 

in Relation to Colonial and English History. By C. ELLIs STEvENS, LL.D., D.C.L., 

F.S.A. (Edin.). New Edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00, net. 
Dr. Stevens has aimed to trace Teutonic rather than English sources; but his work covers so 
large a field—and one so different from that occupied by previous investigators—that he gains 
the advantage of a point of view which is inclusive, and while presenting his theories with 


force and tact, escapes the narrowness of statement which is apt to characterize the work of a 
special pleader.— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
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STEVENS—Continued. 

Mr. Stevens is the first to present the subject in a complete and satisfactory form. His 
treatment is scholarly and free from all narrow national bias. . . . A really important addition 
to our historical literature.— Annals of the American Academy. 

The aim of the book, as well as the book itself, is unique. . . . We know of no other book 
which can in all respects take its place. . . . This book furnishes not only historical fact, but 
material for thought, which would prove a whol pabulum for the minds of the young men 
and women of the country. . . . Every citizen of the American republic should esteem it a 
privilege to own acopy. . . . The book deserves a hearty welcome at the hands of the American 
people, and a thorough and disp.issionate examinativn of it can lead only to that result. — 
Literary Weekly. 

STUDIES IN HISTORY, ECONOMICS, AND PUBLIC LAW. Edited by the Uni- 
versity Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College. Vols. I to IV. 8vo. 
Cloth. $2.50 each. 

Vol. I. The Divorce Problem: A Study in Statistics. By WALTER F. WILLcox, Ph.D. 
The History of Tariff Administration in the United States from Colonial 
Times to the McKinley Administrative Bill. By JoHN DEAN Goss, Ph.D. 
The History of Municipal Ownership of Land on Manhattan Island to the 
beginning of Sales by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund (1844). 
By GeorGeE ASHTON BLACK, Ph.D. 
The Financial History of Massachusetts from the Organization of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company to the American Revolution. By CHaRLEs H. J- 
Dovue.as, Ph.D. 
Vol, II. The Economics of the Russian Village. By Isaac A. Hourwicu, Ph.D. 
Bankruptcy: A Study in Comparative Legislation. By Wuitney Duns- 
coms, Jr., Ph.D. 
Special Assessments: A Study in Municipal Finance. By Victor Rosk- 
WATER, Ph.D. 
Vol. 111. History of Elections in the American Colonies. By CorTLANDT F. BisHop, 
Ph.D. 
The Commercial Policy of England toward the American Colonies. By 
GeorGE Louis Beer, A.M. 
Vol. IV. The Financial History of Virginia, 1609-1776. By WiLLiAM Z. RipLey, Ph.D. 
The Inheritance Tax. By Max West, Ph.D. 
History of Taxation in Vermont. By FREDERICK A. Woop, Ph.D. 

TARR (KR. S.).—Economic Geology of the United States. By Ratpu S. Tarr, Assistant 

Professor of Geology, Cornell University. 8vo. $4.00. 

A Text-book of Physical Geography, for Use in Colleges. Jn Preparation. 
Elementary Text-book on Physical Geography, for Preparatory and High Schools. 

TAYLOR (D. W.).—Resistance of Ships and Screw-propulsion. By D. W. TAYLor, 

Naval Constructor, United States Navy. 8vo. $3.75. 

TERENCE.—tThe Adelphoe. See ASHMORE. 

THEODOLI.—Under Pressure. Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa THEODOLI. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Full of the passionate, glowing imagery of that beautiful land of the olive and myrtle. 
The Marchesa Theodoli is to be congratulated upon this literary venture.—St. Louis Republic. 


TRENCH (Archb’p).—On the Study of Words. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop. Twenty-second Edition, revised by Rey. A. L. MAYHEW, with Ques- 
tions by THEoporE W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the College of New Jersey. 16mo. $1.00. 
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TUFTS (Dr. J. H.).—A History of Philosophy. With especial reference to the For: 


1a- 
tion and Development of its Problems and Conceptions. By Dr. W. WINDELB A.» 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Authorized translation 
by James H. Turts, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Chicago. 8vo. $5.00. 

VINCENT (J. M.).—Adoption and Amendment of Constitutions in Europe and America, 
By CHARLES BorGEAUD. Translated from the French by C. D. Hazen, Professor 
of History in Smith College. With an Introduction by Prof. J. M. Vinceyv, 
Johns Hopkins University. 8vo. Cloth. 

VIRGIL.—£neid. Book I. Edited by Rev. A.S. Watpote. New Edition, revised and 


enlarged for use in American Schools, by HENRY CLARK JOHNSON, A.M., L.C.B. 
See JOHNSON. 


VON HALLE (ERnNsT).—Trusts, or Industrial Combinations and Coalitions in the United 
States. By Ernst Von HALLE. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC (E. E.).—Rational Building. The Article ‘“‘ Construction” of the 
Dictionnaire Raisonné de U Architecture Frangaise. Translated by Grorce 
MarTIN Huss. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. In Press. 


WARE (W. R.).—Modern Perspective. With Portfolio and Plates. 


WATSON (J.).—Kant and his English Critics. A Comparison of Critical and Empirical 
Philosophy. By Joun Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 8vo. $4.00. 

The Philosophy of Kant. As contained in Extracts from his own Writings. Selected 
and Translated by JoHN Watson, LL.D. 12mo. $1.75. 


Comte, Mill, and Spencer. An Outline of Philosophy, by Jonn Watson, LL.D. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.75. 


WELD (L. G.).—A Short Course in the Theory of Determinants. By Lanas Girrorp 
WELD, Professor of Mathematics in the State University of Iowa. 12mo. $1.90. 


WHITCOMB (L. L.).—Chronological Outlines of American Literature. By SELDEN L. 
Wuitcoms, A.M. With a Preface by BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Literature . 
in Columbia College. Uniform with Ryland’s ‘‘ Chronological Outlines of Eng- 
lish Literature.” 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


The idea of this book is the same as that of Mr. Ryland’s well-known “ Chronological Outlines 
of English Literature,” published in 1890. In Part I. the author gives a ‘General Outline,” in 
which American Literature is seen in association not only with “ British Literature ” and ** For- 
eign Literature,” but with “ History.” In Part II. there is a list of “ Authors and their Works.” 
The work ought to be most useful to students. It is introduced by a luminous preface by Prof. 
Brander Matthews. 

A curious and laborious production, which gives in parallel columns a chronological survey 
of American literature, of biographical dates, of British and foreign contemporary literature, 
and of contemporary history, concerning which its author declares, through Mr. Brander 
Mattbews, that it “ is not a bibliography.’’—London Times. 

A useful and well-executed little book.—Glasgow Herald. 

A useful book for a student of literature, and will be widely welcomed.—Scotsman. 

Will be found useful for reference by students.—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAMS (C. M.). —A Review of the Systems of Ethics founded on the Theory of 
Evolution. By C. M. WiLLIAMs. 12mo. $2.60. 

In the very beginning the theory of evolution may be said to have had three distinct branches, 
represented by the Nebular Theory in Astronomy, Haeckel’s Ontogeny, and the Biology of 
Lamarck, Darwin, Wallace, and Huxley; and to these should properly be added the Sociological 
Ethics of Spencer, which was not, however, worked out to a complete system. But Du Prel 
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WILLIAMS—Continued. 
says of later research: ‘ In the progress of modern science, no principle has proved so fruitful 
as that of evolution, and has brought about by its aid the most gratifying results —From the 
Author's Introduction. 


WILSON.—Works by Sir DanieL Witson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., formerly President of the 
University of Toronto. 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. New Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 
$8.00. 


Prehistoric Man: Researches into the Origin of Civilization in the Old and New 
World. Third Edition, enlarged. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. $8.00. 
Caliban: A Critique on Shakespeare’s “Tempest” and “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” $2.00. 

Memorials of Edinburgh. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, 4to. Cloth extra. 
$10.00. 

The Right Hand. Left-Handedness. Nature Series. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Lost Atlantis, and other Ethnographic Studies. 8vo. $4.00. 


WINTER.—TueE Works oF WILLIAM WIN- 
Ter. New uniform Edition. 
Cloth. 18mo. Gilt top. 75 cents 
each. 

Shakespeare’s England. Also New 
Edition, revised, with numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth 
extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 

He offers something more than guid- 

ance to the American traveller. He is a 

convincing and eloquent interpreter of the 

august memories and venerable sanctities 

of the old country.—Saturday Review, 

The book is delightful reading.—Scrib- 

ner’s Monthly. 

Gray Days and Cold. 

Mr. Winter's graceful and meditative 

style in his English sketcbes has recom- 

mended his earlier volume upon (Shake- 

speare’s) England to many readers, who 

will not need urging to make the acquaint- 

ance of this companion book, in which 

the traveller guides us through the quiet and 

romantic scenery of the mother-country 

> with a mingled affection and sentiment of 

which we have had no example since 

Irving’s day.—The Nation. 

Old Shrines and Ivy. 

Whatever William Winter writes is 
marked by felicity of diction and by refine- 

ment of style, as well as by the evidence of culture and wide reading. ‘“ Old Shrines and Ivy” 

is an excellent example of the charm of his work.— Boston Courier. 

Shadows of the Stage. First Series. 

- ++ There is in these writings the same charm of style, poetic glamour, and flavor of 
personality which distinguish whatever comes to us from Mr. Winter's pen, and which make 
them unique in our literature.— Home Journal, New York. 

Shadows of the Stage. Second Series. 


The essays . . . are significant, not only as containing on the whole the best literary criti- 
cism of the drama in our language to-day, but as forming with the first series under its title, 





MR. WILLIAM WINTER. 
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WINTER— Continued. 


already published, a tolerably complete history of the American stage.—Home Journal, New 
York. 


The above five volumes, uniformly bound in half calf or half morocco, in a 
box, $12.50. The same, with ‘‘The Wanderers,” 6 vols. in box, $15.00. 
*,* Also a Limited Edition, printed on laid paper, with ample margins, fiy. 
volumes in a box, $10.00. 
Wanderers. Being a collection of the poems of WILLIAM WINTER. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Witha Portraitof the Auchor. i8mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 
*,*Also a Limited Large-paper Edition, printed on English hand-made 
paper. Price $2.50. 
The poems have a singular charm in their graceful spontaneity.—Scots Observer. 
Free from cant and rant—clear-cut as a cameo, pellucid as a mountain brook. It may be 
derided as trite, borné, unimpassioned; but in its own modest sphere it is, to our thinking, 


extraordinarily successful, and satisfies us far more than the pretentious mouthing which receives 
the seal of over-hasty approbation.—Athen@um. 


George William Curtis. A Eulogy delivered before the People of Staten Island at 
the Castleton, St. George, Feb. 24, 18938, by WILLIAM WINTER. 18mo. 75 cents. 
The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. With 12 full-page Portraits in Character, repro- 


duced by E. Bierstadt, and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
Price $2.25. 





The Life and Art of Joseph Jefferson. Together with some Account of his Ancestry 
and of the Jefferson Family of Actors. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $2.25. 
The Life and Art of Henry Irving. Jn Preparation. 


WOOD.—Survivals in Christianity. Studies in the Theology of Divine Immanence. 
Special Lectures delivered before the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1892. By Rev. CHARLES JAMES Woop. 12mo. $1.50 


WRIGHT (Mrs. J. O.).—The Friendship of Nature. A Chronicle of New England 
Birds and Flowers. By MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. 18mo. Cloth, gilt top. 75 
cents. Also, Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with 12 full-page plates. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $3.00, net. 


ZIWET (A.)—An Elementary Treatise on Theoretical Mechanics. By ALEXANDER 
Ziwet, Assistant Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan. Part 
I., Kinematics. Part II., Introduction to Dynamics; Statics. Part III., Kineties. 
8vo. Cloth. Each $2.25. Parts 1.-III., complete, $5.00. 


In the preceding parts of this Elementary Treatise the author dealt first with Kinematics, 
then with Statics. Here he introduces the student to Kinetics. About one-half of the volume 
is devoted to the kinetics of a particle, the remainder being given to the study of the kinetics of 
a rigid body, and a short discussion of the fundamental principles of the kinetics of asystem. 


The Evanston Colloquium. Lectures on Mathematics delivered from August 28 to 
September 9, 1893, before Members of the Congress of Mathematics held in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair in Chicago, at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, by Fetrx KLEIN. Reported by Prof. ALEXANDER ZiweT. Jn the Press. 


ZUPITZA. See MACLEAN. 
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" Copper, Steel, and Bank-Note En- 


graving.. By C. W, Dickinson, 
Jr. (illustrated,) 
Desct-hes the various styles of engravin 
on metal, and tells how counterfeiting cake 
notes is made ¢ifficult by the wonderful work 


__ of the geometrical lathe and other means. 


The Birth of a Sicilian Volcano. 
By Prof. Atpugus S. Packarp. 
(Illustrated.) 


A vivid description of the Sra sng that 
formed one of the cones surrounding Etna. 


The Mother in Woman’s Advanc<- 
ment. By Mrs. Burton Smiru, 


A wholesome and feeling view of the 
woman question, by. an earnest Southern 
woman, 


Wellner’s Sail-Wheel Flying Ma- 
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